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With this issue SLOVAKIA is 
beginning its fourth year. Thus 
far it has appeared ten times: 
twice the first year, three the 
next, four times in 1953, and once 
this year. The total number of 
issues appears’ parenthetically 
on the cover alongside the cur- 
rent number. 

DR. HUBERT RIPKA, one of 
the leading lights of the so-called 
“Council of Free Czechoslovakia” 
and former member of the Com- 
munist-dominated “National 
Front ” government of Benes and 
Gottwald, is all fury, because a 
.certain Senate sub-Committee 
had dared to call him to Wash- 
ington for questioning. His la- 
mentations are published by the 
“New Yorkské Listy” in Czech 
and the “New Yorksky Dennik” 
in Slovak, the very sheets which 
just some years back featured 
editorials by such Red worthies 
as Ilja Ehrenburg, Zdenek Ne- 
jedly, Dezider Benau, Elo Sandor, 
Joseph Soltész, Vlado Clementis, 
Karol Schmidke, Alex Bogomo- 
lov, Gustav Husak, Ladislav No- 
vomesky, Rudolph Slansky, Ma- 
rek Gulen, A. Hoffmeister, Karel 
Leitner, etc., etc. Ripka certain- 
ly has the connections — and has 
had them in the past. He alone 
is responsible for them, and espe- 
cially for his actions. 

JAMES B. CAREY, secretary- 
treasurer of the CIO, took up the 
cause of Mr. Ripka and wrote a 
letter to Vice-President Richard 
Nixon, accusing Senator Herman 
Welker of smearing the Czechs 
organized in the “Council of Free 
Czechoslovakia,’ especially Dr. 
Hubert Ripka, former Minister 


of Foreign Trade in the Benes- 
Gottwald regime. What made Mr. 
Carey, one of the leading figures 
of a great Labor organization, 
expose his neck and embarrass 
the CIO for a man like Ripka 
about whom he knew little or no- 
thing, It is obvious that Ripka 
has connections; some one close 
to Carey and the CIO, probably a 
representative of some interna- 
tional labor outfit, used his in- 
fiuence. 


One of the “Aces” of the Czech 
National Socialists of Dr. Ed- 
ward Benes, Ripka openly ad- 
mits that he collaborated with 
the Czech Reds of Czecho-Slova- 
kia and the Soviet Union. but 
he deeply resents being ques- 
tioned on it by any congressional 
committee, or anyone else. Of 
course, there are many people 
who, for obvious reasons, resent 
being questioned today. If any of 
our readers, and especially mem- 
bers of our Congress and the 
Executive branch of our Govern- 
ment are interested in knowing 
just how Mr. Ripka felt about the 
Soviet Union, we recommend 
that they read Ripka’s “EAST 
AND WEST”  (Lincolns-Prager 
Lid., London, 1944). An avowed 
Communist could hardly have 
given the USSR a better plug! 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FOR A FREE EUROPE, which 
sponsors Radio Free Europe and 
other projects, took Ripka and 
other Czech Socialists in several 
years ago. 'The NCFE is supposed 
to operate on the money contrib- 
uted by Americans during the 
annual “Crusade for Freedom” 
drives; and it has ithe blessing 


bo 
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of our State Department. Why 
did the NCFE use this money 
to pay Czech Socialists, who 
were members of the Communist- 
dominated BeneS-Gottwald gov- 
ernment of Czecho-Slovakia, 
when Americans contributed the 
money to fight Communism? An- 
other ‘‘Czechoslovak” hoax? Or 
is the NCFE itself a socialist 
venture? The people who volun- 
tarily contribute money to the 
Crusade for Freedom have a 
right to ask ithat question. It’s 
time we knew who and what 
makes the NCFE tick. 


JOHN HVASTA, ex-GI, who 
escaped from Czecho-Slovakia 
some time ago and _ returned 
home recently, is of SLOVAK 
parentage. When he_ escaped 
from prison he hid out in Slova- 
kia with various Slovak families, 
not with Czech or ‘“Czechoslo- 
vak” people, The Czechs are not 
Slovaks, and ithe Slovaks are not 
Czechs. Let’s keep the records 
straight. 


“GET McCARTHY NOW!” 
seems to be the new theme song 
of the DAILY WORKER and 
even others who call themselves 
Americans but are dissatisfied 
with ithe Senator’s methods in 
ferretting out Reds and pro- 
Soviets in Government and gov- 
erhmental agencies. But it really 
is nothing new, except that it 
might be a new version of an old 
Red theme: stop any one and 
every one who dares to investi- 
gate Reds and pro-Soviets! The 
fact, however, remains that Com- 
munist agents in government 
still present .a definite danger. 
We should spare no effort to un- 
mask and eliminate them with- 
out regard for the personal and 
political stock of .any individual. 
The welfare. and security of 


America overshadows all parties, 
all individuals, all political offi- 
ces. McCarthy is doing the job 
he was assigned to do, is doing 
it conscientiously and as well as 
might be expected under the cir- 
cumstances, He, therefore, de- 
serves help from all parties and 
individuals primarily interested 
in the welfare and security of 
our country. Let’s not lose sight 
of the main issue. 

CZECHS and so-called “Cze- 
choslovaks” (Slovak renegades 
in the pay of the Czechs) 
celebrated Masaryk Day March 
7th. Slovaks, however, did not; 
they remember Masaryk as the 
man who broke faith with the 
Slovak nation, when he repudi- 
ated the Pittsburgh Pact of May 
30, 1918, which he drafted and 
signed to gain the Slovaks in 
America for the establishment 
of a common  Czecho-Slovak 
State, T. G. Masaryk belongs to 
the “progressive” ‘Czechs, who 
call themselves the nation of Ma- 
saryk, Hus and Zizka — some- 
thing the Slovaks never were, 
nor shall be. And they can have 
all of him, 

March 14th marked the fif- 
teenth anniversary of the procla- 
mation of the independence of 
Slovakia. It was on March 14, 
1939, that the duly elected rep- 
resentatives of the Slovak nation 
unanimously declared their coun- 
try an independent Republic. 
Slovaks everywhere commemo- 
rate March 14 as one of the great 
milestones in their history. Their 
struggle for freedom and inde- 
pendence is without .parallel. 
Through no fault of their own 
they were betrayed to the Reds 
and the Kremlin in 1945, but are 
determined to fight to the last 
man for the most. precious of all 
God’s gifts: freedom. 
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DIPLOMATIC DOCUMENTS ON 


SLOVAKIA’S DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
JOSEPH KIRSCHBAUM 


A very interesting observation was made by E. H. 
Carr, well-known English scholar, in regard to Central- 
European movements for independence based on the right 
of self-determination, when he said: “The settlement of the 
First World War can by no means be regarded as final and 
definitive. National self-determination became a standing 
invitation to secession. The movement which dismembered 
Austria-Hungary and created Yugoslavia and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia was bound to be succeeded by movements for the dis- 
memberment of Yugoslavia and Czecho-Slovakia. Given the 
premises of nationalism, the process was natural and legi- 
timate, and no end could be set to it’’(1). 

From the historical point of view, Slovakia’s declaration 
of independence on March 14, 1939, did nothing else but fol- 
low the course indicated by Professor Carr. In 1918, when 
Central Europe was formed according to President Wil- 
son’s principle of self-determination, the Slovak people at 
home and abroad agreed to apply the new doctrine in com- 
mon with the Czech people. In the given circumstances, it 
seemed to be the best solution for a people, who, after a 
brilliant history-creating epoch of some 80 years in the 
ninth century, was forced to fight for its bare existence and 
survival during the following ten centuries. 

In 1918, the trend of Europe’s evolution towards de- 
mocracy was quite general. The democratic idea unleashed 
the moral and biological forces of the Slovak people as 
well. Despite all the attempts of the Prague regime to brake 
the cultural and economic development of Slevakia, the Slo- 
vaks made surprising progress in all fields of national en- 
deavor and became possessed with a real national self- 
confidence and pride. Czech politicians were quite aware 
of the change, but did not take appropriate measures to deal 
with Slovak demands for more rights and less Czech inter- 


(1) Nationalism and After, London, 1945; p. 24. 
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ference in Slovakia’s internal affairs. On the contrary, 
Prague’s regime showed less understanding for the desires 
and just claims of the Slovak people in 1938 than it did 
in 1918. The anti-Slovak policy of the Czech regime in 
Prague wes bound to backfire with a vengeance. The Slo- 
vak people, leadered by a new, self-conscious and courage- 
ous intelligentsia decided to take advantage of the political 
situation in 1938—39 and declared its separation from the 
Czechs, establishing its own state, the Slovak Republic. 


In view of the fact that all changes in Central Europe 
presupposed at least the tacit consent of Germany, which 
later became involved in a total war against the democratic 
powers of the western world, many American and British 
statesmen, diplomats, politicians and publicists adopted a 
very hostile attitude towards the Slovak State. Without 
hearing and weighing the Slovak side of the story, they 
regarded Slovak politicians as docile instruments cf German 
expansion and presented the circumstances which led to 
the declaration of Slovakia’s independence in the light of the 
anti-Slovak propaganda hatched by Dr. Edward BeneS and 
other Czech exiles, who wished to assure their domination 
over Slovakia after the war was ended. 


Now, what do diplomatic documents, published by the 
American and British Governments, have to say about the 
matter of Slovakia’s declaration of independence? 


The Germans and Slovakia 


Independent Slovakia, as one of the solutions of the 
Slovak problem, is mentioned for the first time in the Ger- 
man diplomatic documents, which were prepared by the 
Chief of the Political Department for Chancellor Hitler, on 
October 7, 1938. Three days earlier, on October 4, 1938, 
Weizsicker told Atolico, the Italian ambassador, that Ger- 
many “in regard to Slovakia had not yet any absolutely 
fixed line of policy.’’ In the memorandum for Hitler, there 
are mentioned “four possibilities in theory: 1. Independent 
Slovakia; 2. Slovak autonomy within the framework of the 
Czecho-Slovak State; 3. autonomous Slovakia orientated 
toward Hungary, which might develop from an alliance into 
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incorporation; 4. autonomous Slovakia orientated toward 
Poland.” 

The German Ministry of Foreign Affairs expressed 
itself for the continuance of Slovakia within Czecho-Slova- 
kia and held to the opinion that this “even presents certain 
advantages compared with an independent Slovakia.” And 
Hitler himself, we learn, thought it “opportune to support 
the Sillein (Zilina) resolution” (autonomy and orientation 
toward Prague). The General Staff of the Wehrmacht (Ger- 
man Defense Power), on October 6, 1938, held that “it is in 
our (German) military interest that Slovakia should not be 
separated from the Czecho-Slovak Union, but should re- 
main with Ozecho-Slovakia under strong German influence” 
(Doc. No. 39). 


When the Germans wanted to annex Devin, Dr. Fer- 
dinand Duréansky went to Berlin in November 11, 1938, 
and appealed to Goering not to take Devin. At that time 
Goering was of the opinion that “the Slovak and the Ukrai- 
nian questions could be dealt with only within the frame- 
work of the Czecho-Slovak State.” 


At the end of 1938, when the fate of the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic was completely in the hands of Germany, repre- 
sentatives of Hitler’s regime were definitely for the con- 
tinuance of Czecho-Slovakia. Furthermore, official docu- 
ments tell us that they not only were against the independ- 
ence of Slovakia, but that on November 17, 1938, Ribben- 
trop issued an order forbidding to speak about the question 
with Slovaks, and Goering, who mentioned independent 
Slovakia as a question of the future in his talk with Dur- 
céansky, was supposed to be notified that “at the moment, 
political negotiations with the Slovaks were not opportune” 
and that the Fithrer had decided “that at the present 
time, the question of separation of Slovakia should not be 
touched upon either in a positive or in a negative sense” 
(Doc. Nos. 26, 39, 45, 46). 


Such, then, was the stand taken by Berlin on the ques- 
tion of Slovak independence, despite the fact that, accord- 
ing to documents, the German Chargé d’Affaires in Prague, 
Hencke, told Berlin as early as October 4th that “according 
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to reports here, the independence movement in Slovakia 
is gaining ground steadily. Far-reaching autonomy is now 
demanded by political circles in Slovakia which formerly 
were loyal to Prague.’’ And as late as February 12, 1939, 
Hitler told Professor Tuka that “up to six months ago he 
had been under the impression that Slovakia desired reunion 
with Hungary.” 


Did the Slovaks Want. Independence? 


Official German documents definitely disprove the 
claims of propaganda that Germany wanted Slovakia to be 
independent before 1939. But they also show that the Slo- 
vaks considered that possibility already in 1938. 

When representatives of Slovakia, Dr. Joseph Tiso and 
Dr. F. Duréansky, visited Minister Ribbentrop on October 
19, 1938, to defend Slovakia against the territorial claims 
of the Magyars, Dr. Tiso, we read, “elaborated at length 
his aim of an autonomous Slovakia collaborating with an 
autonomous Carpatho-Ukraine under Prague.” Dr. Duréan- 
sky, however, according to the record, “seemed to be striv- 
ing rather for the complete independence of Slovakia, per- 
haps in union with  Carpatho-Ukraine.” Independence of 
Slovakia is also mentioned in the document which records 
the meeting of Duréansky with Marshall Goering on Novem- 
er 11, 1938. And Tuka told Hitler, February 12, 1939, that 
“it was obvious that for the Slovaks continued coexistence 
with the Czechs had become impossible from a psychological 
as well as an economic point of view” (Doc. No. 168). 

But the documents, in accord with reality, also show 
that this opinion was not held by the entire Slovak Govern- 
ment, even though the idea of Slovak independence was 
gaining ground among the Slovaks, especially among the 
younger Slovaks, where Czech influence was fast losing its 
hold. Even though Dr. Vojtech Tuka was one of the most 
learned politicians, yet he was only a private individual at 
that time. True, he was quite popular in Slovakia because 
he had served so much time in jail at the hands of the 
Czech government, but he had no influence on the decisions 
of the autonomous Slovak Government which was headed 
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by Dr. Joseph Tiso. That is why, even as late as March 7, 
1939, we read in the documents that when “the Central 
Government in Prague had told the Slovak Ministers that 
they were at liberty to proclaim the independence of Slova- 
kia, if they thought this possible and desirable for their 
country, the Slovak Ministers in reply again expressed Slo- 
vakia’s wish to remain in the joint Republic.” 

According to the document of March 9, 1939, “‘Tiso and 
Sidor are said to be more inclined recently to agreement 
than to breaking away.’’ A document dated the same day, 
however, says that the Prime Minister of the Prague Gov- 
ernment, Dr. Chvalkovsky, informed the German diplomatic 
representative in Prague, Hencke, that “talks held last 
night between Tiso and Sidor, the Slovak Ministers, and the 
Central Government in Prague had broken down because 
the Slovaks were not willing to give any assurance that they 
would refrain from proclaiming the independence of Slova- 
kia — if they would think this necessary —- nor were they 
prepared to give assurances that propaganda activity for 
Slovak independence in the country would be suppressed. 
President Hacha, therefore, had decided to dismiss Prime 
Minister Tiso, Minister Duréansky and Minister Pruzinsky 
from their posts” (Doc. Nos. 184, 186). 


Declaration of Slovak Independence 


The deposition of Dr. Joseph Tiso and the autonomous 
Slovak Government by Prague — which was accompanied 
by a declaration of Martial Law, the incarceration of over 
three hundred Slovak politicians and the military occupa- 
tion of Slovakia by the Czech army — was responsible, ac- 
cording to available documents, for the following events: 
1. the preparation of an ultimatum for the Czechs on the 
part of Germany; 2. a concentration of the Magyar army on 
the eastern boundaries of Slovakia and Sub-Carpatho- 
_ Ukraine; 3. the demand of the Slovaks to part with the 
Czechs, which resounded not only throughout Slovakia, but 
also — through Dr. Duréansky, who had escaped arrest by 
fleeing to Vienna — throughout the whole of Europe 
through the medium of the Vienna radio. 
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In the documents it says that “the illegal measures 
taken by Prague in Slovakia against autonomy have resulted 
in a declaration of the independence of the Slovak State by 
the Slovak Diet.” But this did not come about so suddenly 
and simply, as some would have us believe. Slovakia un- 
doubtedly was stirred up by the unconstitutional regula- 
tions of Prague, and especially by the arrest of some 300 po- 
litical factors. When the latter were taken out of Slovakia, 
the people of Slovakia demanded a definite separation from 
the Czechs. The situation, however, did change to a certain 
extent, when, on the motion of the presidium of the autono- 
mous Slovak Government and the Hlinka Slovak People’s 
Party, Prague named minister Charles Sidor as Premier of 
the Slovak Government, and when Sidor asked the people 
to preserve peace and order and promised the release of 
political prisoners. According to the documents the situation 
became “somewhat jammed,” and the German representa- 
tives, who visited Sidor in the hope of coming to some 
agreement with him, announced angrily in Berlin that “Si- 
dor had apparently been bribed by the Czechs and nothing 
could be done with him” (2), 

The same day that Prague had named Sidor premier of 
the Slovak Government, Berlin sent messengers to Dr. Tiso 
with an invitation to come to Berlin for a conference. Tiso 
was removed from the premiership unconstitutionally and 
the Germans still regarded him as premier of the Slovak 
Government. After the presidium of the Slovak Diet, Hlin- 
ka’s Party and Sidor’s Government concurred in the mat- 
ter of the visit, Dr. Tiso flew from Vienna to Berlin on 
March 13, 1939, accompanied by Dr. Duréansky and another 
member of the Slovak Diet. 

According to the extensive record about the conference 
of Dr. Tiso and his party with Chancellor Hitler, the Slovak 
representatives were received by Hitler at 6:40 P. M. in the 
presence of the highest German functionaries. In a lengthy 


(2) Sidor later explained that he refused to promise the Germans 
to proclaim the independence of Slovakia because he did not feel 
competent to do so inasmuch as this question could be decided only 
by the Slovak Assembly. 
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monologue, Hitler at first spoke about the obstinacy of the 
Czechs who, he said, failed to understand the situation and 
were still trying to continue the policies of Dr. Edward Be- 
ne§ so that “conditions became intolerable” and, consequent- 
ly, he stated that “Germany could no longer tolerate these 
conditions.” 


Hitler, however, was not satisfied even with Slovakia. 
“Our second disappointment had been the attitude of Slova- 
kia,” he told Tiso and his companions, and added that in 
1938 he “had been faced with a difficult decision as to whe- 
ther or not to allow Slovakia to be occupied by the Hun- 
garians.”” Because he had accepted the ethnic principle as 
the basis of Munich discussions, Hitler said he thereby had 
alienated the friendship of Hungary. Hitler continued that 
now he had called Tiso to clarify the situation in as short 
a time as possible. “Germany had no interests east of the 
Carpathians,” Hitler said, and “it was a matter of com- 
plete indifference to him what happened there.” But Hit- 
ler did want to know whether “Slovakia did want to lead 
an independent existence or not.’’ Furthermore, he said that 
-he wanted “nothing from Slovakia,” but, at the same time, 
“he did not want Hungary to reproach him for preserving 
something that did not want to be preserved.” 

Then Hitler told Tiso that the question had to be de- 
cided not in days, but in hours. “If Slovakia resisted or re- 
fused to be separated from Prague, Hitler would leave the 
fate of Slovakia to events for which he was no longer re- 
sponsible. Then he would look after German interests only, 
and they did not extend east of the Carpathians. Germany 
had nothing to do with Slovakia. She had never belonged 
to Germany.” 

The document further states that Hitler “asked Rib- 
bentrop if he had anything more to add. The Reich Foreign 
Minister emphasized that hours not days were concerned 
and handed Hitler a report just received from Regent Hor- 
thy about Hungarian troop movements on the Slovak fron- 
tier. Hitler read the report, told Tiso of its contents and ex- 
pressed the hope that Slovakia would reach a decision 
quickly” (Doc. No. 202). 
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How did Dr. Joseph Tiso act in the presence of Hitler 
during this historical moment? We might recall here just 
how a few months before the Prime Minister of the British 
Empire, Mr. Chamberlain, and the Premier of France, Da- 
ladier, had acted. Also the visit of Dr. E. Hacha and Dr. 
Chvalkovsky of the Prague Government the day after Tiso’s 
visit, March 14, 1939. According to the record, ‘“Tiso 
thanked the Fiihrer for his words. He had long desired to 
hear from the lips of the Fiihrer his attitude toward the 
Slovak people and their country, and how he looked upon 
problems. The Fiihrer would pardon him if, under the im- 
pact of the Fiithrer’s words, he could not immediately make 
a definite statement, let alone render a decision. He would 
retire with his colleague and consider the whole question 
calmly.” 

Dr. Tiso and Dr. Duréansky actually did retire and, 
after a short time, announced to Hitler that they had come 
to the conclusion that the decision really belonged to the 
Slovak Parliament. Because the situation was very grave 
and tense, they immediately contacted President Hacha from 
Berlin and requested him to convoke the Slovak Parlia- 
ment on March 14th — proceeding, therefore, according to 
the Czecho-Slovak Constitution. Dr. Hacha complied. After 
Dr. Tiso presented the report about his Berlin visit, the Slo- 
vak Parliament unanimously proclaimed the independence 
of Slovakia — the Slovak Republic (3). 

The Czechs and Slovakia’s Indepenaence 

The Slovak Republic was quickly recognized by its 
neighbors: Hungary, Poland, Germany. Then by the Balkan 
countries, and, several months later, by Great Britain, 
France and the USSR, and the neutral states — Switzer- 
land, the Vatican, Sweden and Spain. Slovakia was recog- 


(3) This historical session has been faithfully recorded in the 
official Minutes of the meeting, as well as on recording tape, the 
original of the latter still exists, and these refute all falsehoods of 
Czech propaganda which would have the world believe that the Slo- 
vak deputies were hesitant about proclaiming the independence of 
their country and that the text of the proclamation was prepared by 
the Germans. The document was published in the Slovak press of 
the USA. 
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nized and had diplomatic contacts with altogether 27 dif- 
ferent countries. 

How did the Czechs act under the circumstances? 

As soon as the cry for independence began to be heard 
in Slovakia, the Czechs, according to documents, were 
without a definite, firm stand, necessary vision and political 
adroitness. They acted quite senselessly. As we have seen, 
on March 7, 1939, the Prague Government “had told the 
Slovak Ministers that they were at liberty to proclaim the 
independence of Slovakia if they thought this possible and 
desirable for their country.” And even though the Slovak 
Ministers at that time had again expressed “Slovakia’s 
wish to remain in the joint Republic,” Dr. Chvalkovsky, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs visited the diplomatic rep- 
resentative of Germany in Prague to find out whether Ger- 
many wanted Slovakia to be independent. He learned that 
‘Sf Berlin wanted an independent Slovakia, then Prague 
would somehow have to reconcile itself to this solution. He 
was also man enough to accept this difficult solution 
calmly.” 

But despite all this, the Prague Government, headed by 
President Hacha, not only deposed the autonomous Slovak 
Government unconstitutionally on March 10, 1939, but also 
sent military units to occupy Slovakia. The Prague Govern- 
ment had hundreds of Slovak political leaders arrested — 
many regardless of parliamentary immunity—had the army 
occupy public buildings and proclaimed Martial Law in Slo- 
vakia. When this act broke the Slovak camel’s back and 
led to the proclamation of independence, Dr. Hacha told 
Hitler that “he was not shedding any tears over Slovakia” 
and that “he had no need to deplore what had happened 
in Slovakia. He had long been convinced,” continued Hacha, 
“that the different nationalities in this body politic (Cze- 
cho-Slovakia) could not live together. Despite similarity of 
speech, they had developed very differently, and Czechia 
was more akin to Germany than to Slovakia, which inclined 
more to the Magyars. They (the Czechs) had had relations 
only with the Evangelical Slovaks. while the Catholics had 
been rejected by the Czechs (there are about 80 per cent Ca- 
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tholics in Slovakia and some 14 per cent Protestants. — 
Ed.). Those were the reasons why they had never been able 
to arrive at a satisfactory understanding, and he was glad 
that developments had taken this course. He was not alone 
in this opinion, for certainly 80 per cent of the Czech popu- 
lation shared it with him.’’ 

Hacha added that “he thought that the Fiihrer’s ex- 
periences with the Slovaks would be none too good,” and 
concluded his requested conference with Hitler saying that 
his decision to accept the German Protectorate “would pro- 
bably be regarded as a blessing fifty years hence” (Doc. 
No. 228). 

Shortly after the establishment of the Slovak Republic, 
diplomatic relations were established with the Czechs; a 
general consulate was opened in Prague. More Czech stu- 
dents completed their studies at the Bratislava University 
in five years of the Slovak Republic, than Slovak students 
thereto had graduated in Prague. It seemed, therefore, that 
the Czech nation-had become reconciled to the idea that the 
Slovaks, too, had the inherent right to be free and inde- 
pendent. 

But the situation was not accepted by the Czech exiles 
headed by Dr. Edward Benes. Returning in 1945 behind 
the Red Army, BeneS and his government-in-exile, with the 
aid of Communists, not only annexed Slovakia to Czech 
lands and made it subordinate to Prague again against the 
will of the Slovaks, but also had some of the leading Slo- 
vak politicians, who stood for Slovak independence and 
failed to escape, hung and shot. 

The new Czech group of exiles, excepting several hon- 
orable exceptions, is still continuing the ruinous policy of 
Dr. Edward BeneS and is morally executing every Slovak 
who dares to work for the independence of his nation. 
After the sad experience of the past, these so-called Benes 
“Czechoslovaks” and Czechs have learned nothing. They 
talk democracy and friendly relations, but flout the basic 
principles of true democracy and spread hatred for demo- 
cratic Slovaks. The stand of the Czechs, therefore, is by no 
means without bizarreness. 
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PUBLIC LAW IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA AFTER 1945 
Joseph A. Mikus 


(A revised text of the lecture delivered July 29, 1952, at the Interna- 
tional Congress of Jurists in West Berlin, Germany.) 


“Between law and discipline the Judge must, without 
any hesitation, choose the second, since law is but a 
form of the Party discipline.” — Andrey Wishinsky. 


Preliminary Observations 


The recent evolution in Public Law of the countries 
behind the Iron Curtain is inspired by ideas and directives 
of theoreticians of the Socialist State. Lenin, who in his 
book “State and Revolution” laid down the fundamental 
ideas of the Communist State, does not believe in the func- 
tion of integration and coordination of interests the State 
normally exercises in the framework of a certain commun- 
ity. In contradistinction to the teaching of the democratic 
state, Communism does conceive the State as a power or- 
ganized by the “elite” which brings about the ends fixed for 
the society in advance by historical materialism. The idea of 
the Communist State corresponds, therefore, to that of a 
power imposed on the majority of the population, which is 
little or not at all conscious of its own common interests, 
by a highly disciplined minority which knowns perfectly all 
the steps to be taken toward those pre-determined ends. 
Conquest of power is, therefore, the main aim of Commun- 
ism and successful attainment of it the unique criterion of 
its legitimity. 

If the primary task of Communism is to seize power, 
its further aim is to maintain it by all means, even at the 
price of a complete suppression of all individual liberties. 
Therefore, the separation of the State powers, as it is 
known by the Constitutions of some classical Democracies, 
such as the United States, France, and Great Britain, has no 
place in a totalitarian State. 

In the perspective of these general ideas, establishing a 
clear distinction between a Communist and a Democratic 
State, I shall try to explain how Communism seized power 
in Czecho-Slovakia and how — through the instrumentality 
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of the Constitution of May 9, 1948, and other successive 
laws — it could consolidate its victory. I shall show just 
how the Czecho-Slovak State, after 1950, in practical policy 
went beyond the Constitution itself, repudiating its ‘“na- 
tional” character to become simply one of the numerous 
socialist republics of the Soviet orbit. 


I. The policy of accomplished facts of the Czecho-Slovak 
Government before the Constitution of 1948. 


The first Czecho-Slovak Constitution of February 29, 
1920, was voted by a “Parliament” which had been nomin- 
ated by a self-appointed Government. That was a “Constitu- 
tion” granting individual rights to the citizens, but ignoring 
entirely the fundamental problem of the Republic: its he- 
terogeneous ethnic character. It requested the same loyalty 
from. all citizens, but all those who were of the non-Czech 
nationality were regarded, by the official policy, as citizens 
of second rank only. Deprived of the spontaneous consent 
of about half its population, this heterogeneous State could 
exist only by its system of international alliances and a 
police regime which came into being by the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1923, which practically suspended the validity 
of all individual rights. 


It was only after Munich, in 1938, when her system had 
collapsed, that Czecho-Slovakia changed her unrealistic Con- 
stitution. From a strictly unitarian State, she finally be- 
came what she should have been in 1918: a tri-partite feder- 
ation composed of Czechia, Slovakia and the Carpathian 
Ukraine (Ruthenia). Six months after the “death blow” (HB. 
BeneS) received at Munich, Czecho-Slovakia disintegrated 
into her constituents parts. Thus Czechia became a German 
Protectorate and Slovakia a free State. 


During World War II, Dr. Edward BeneS managed 
to convince the Allies of the necessity of reestablishing the 
status quo ante Munich and recreating once more the Cze- 
cho-Slovak State. Because of the stubborn and determined 
opposition of the Slovaks, he placed the destiny of the fu- 
ture Czecho-Slovakia in the hands of Stalin. He did so by 
concluding, as a self-appointed President of a non-existing 
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State, on December 12, 1943, in Moscow, a Treaty of Amity 
and Collaboration with the Soviet Union. Deceived as he 
was by his alliance with France before Munich, Benes 
thought that the Czech people, surrounded by Germany on 
its west frontier, could be saved from another German em- 
brace only by relying closely on the Soviet Union. Moscow 
and the Czech Communist refugees in Soviet Russia congra- 
tulated themselves on this accomplishment of Benes and 
awaited the moment when they would reap the political har- 
vest of this immoral betrayal of the prospective Czecho- 
Slovak State to Moscow. Thus, the agreements Benes con- 
cluded in Moscow in December, 1943, and in February, 1945, 
assured to the Czech Communists the key positions in the 
government of Czecho-Slovakia and facilitated considerably 
their struggle for absolute power. 

Edward Benes confesses in his ‘““Memoirs’”’ (Prague, 1947, 
pp. 409-419) that already in 1943 he admitted the principle 
of the so-called “National Front Government,” an anti- 
Constitutional organism standing above both the Parlia- 
ment and Government and controlling all the life in the 
State. According to this principle, the Communists had a 
veto power against any project of law which would have 
been contrary to their politics. “Nothing without the Com- 
munists, nothing against them and nothing above them!” 
— that was the political pledge given by Edward Benes 
to Gottwald in Moscow, already in 1943. 

This principle had been put into practice from the 
beginning of the reconstructed Czecho-Slovakia in May 
1945. The Communist Party sabotaged all legislative pro- 
jects or executive measures of other parties which could 
have counteracted their political aims. 

At the same time, after having recognized and installed 
various clergymen who had been excommunicated by Rome, 
the Prague Government is pushing the Catholic population 
into schism. The final goal of this policy is the extension 
of the Orthodox religion in OCzecho-Slovakia and subordin- 
ating it to the supreme spiritual direction of the Moscow 
Red Metropolitan. 

As to the “autonomous position of Slovakia, granted 
by the KoSice agreement on April 5, 1945,.it received a hard 
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blow by the new organization of the State into regions 
(Zupy), which are under the direct supervision of the Minis- 
try of Interior in Prague. Slovak territorial autonomy was 
practically abolished completely in the Spring of 1950, 
when Prague created the new Ministry of State Security, a 
highly centralized agency with unlimited power over Slo- 
vakia. Since that time, not only anti-Communist forces of 
Slovakia, but even the leading Slovak Communist members of 
Parliament or Government, have become victims of purges 
of this Ministry: Mr. Clementis, former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; Mr. Husadk, former Chief of the regional Govern- 
ment of Slovakia; Mr. Schmidtke, former Chairman of the 
Slovak regional Diet of Bratislava; Mr. Novomesky, for- 
mer Minister of Education in the Slovak regional Govern- 
ment, and many other leading members of the Slovak Com- 
munist Party. Most recently the Prague Government ap- 
pointed a Czech Communist, Anton Nedved, as Chief of the 
regional Government of Slovakia. 


The Prague Government cannot countenance a really 
juridical State system which would be able to limit its 
omnipotence. Law is being pushed aside more and more by 
arbitrary decisions. The Constitutions of the “People’s De- 
mocracies” have something in common with the window- 
dressing in the countries behind the Iron Curtain. They 
present a good-looking arrangement of different articles 
attractive to the eyes of the public, but those articles are 
not for sale. 


e e e 
WHO SAID IT? 


“We aspired to achieve collaboration with the fast 
since 1922.... We never changed our ideas or our plans, we 
never participated in any political combination directed 
‘against the Soviet Union and we always worked against any 
attempts to isolate Russia in Europe... . In 1935 our 
treaty of alliance was signed.... Our fight for collaboration 
with the east was systematic and it was the natural expres. 
sion of our Slav sentiment.” — (Dr Edward Bene’, UVAHY 
O SLOVANSTVI (Thoughts on seamed pg. 8; Lincolns- 
Prager Publishers, London, 1945). 
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AMERICAN SLOVAKS AND MARCH 14, 1939 
Joseph Pauéo 


Americans of Slovak descent participated honorably 
and in no small measure in the struggle for Slovak independ- 
ence. The foundation of the program of the autonomistic 
movement in Slovakia cannot be imagined without them. 
In fact, they were responsible for its structure with the 
principles contained in the Pittsburgh Pact of May 30, 1918, 
the same principles which some American Slovaks defended 
more consistently than did the Hlinka Slovak People’s 
Party itself. 


One need not be surprised, therefore, at the great joy 
evinced by American Slovaks when the autonomy of Slova- 
kia was proclaimed at Zilina on October 6, 1938, after it was 
granted by the Czecho-Slovak government at Prague. The 
Slovak League of America not only expressed its congra- 
tulations, but also hurried to help the autonomous govern- 
ment of Slovakia financially with a gift of $10,000. 


The government of Dr. Joseph Tiso was aware of the 
role played by American Slovaks in the liberation move- 
ment. At the very first opportunity it wanted to greet a 
delegation in free Bratislava, so Premier Tiso sent an invi- 
tation to the Slovak League on December 16, 1938, to be 
present at the opening of the Slovak State Assembly. In 
his letter of invitation, Dr. Tiso said among other things: 
“Your coming here will be a holiday of infinite joy over the 
victorious conclusion of the struggle for the rights of the 
sovereign Slovak nation and a holiday of our sincere gra- 
titude for everything that you have done in the United 
States to contribute either ideologically or financially to 
the victory of the Slovak nation.” 


Dr. Tiso sent a similar message to the Supreme Office 
of the Catholic Slovak Federation, inviting “our entire fra- 
ternal America” to Bratislava. 


On March 14, 1939, when the bells of freedom re- 
sounded throughout the whole of Slovakia, the Slovak Gov- 
ernment again was mindful of the American Slovaks. At 
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that time Dr. Joseph Tiso sent the following telegram to 
the Slovak League of America: 


“Today we have founded the independent Slovak 
State, not only to preserve Slovak tradition, but also to 
guarantee bread and soil for the Slovaks. We are bas- 
ing our future on our independence. In this tense poli- 
tical situation, in which states and nations are changing 
their forms, we can preserve ourselves only if we be- 
come an independent state. 


“Therefore, beloved brothers and sisters in the 
United States, stand by us and rejoice with us. Today 
you can rest assured that Slovakia is no longer a suf- 
fered appendage, but is everywhere the master in its 
own home and is able to present itself to the world 
under its very own name. 


“For you, beloved brothers and sisters in the 
United States, this is very important, because we shall 
be able to make contacts with you directly without 
having to go in a circuitous way through diplomatic 
connections. May God protect you and be with us so 
that the Slovak nation might flourish in what has been 
initiated today.” 


Dr. Tiso sent an extensive message to the American 
Slovaks, in which he explained in detail how the proclama- 
tion of the independence of Slovakia had come about and 
sketched especially the political principles by which the Slo- 
vak Government would guide itself. This message is such 
a penetrating and serious document of Slovak history that 
it will be necessary to devote individual attention to it 
some time. 


It is necessary to note that the Slovak League of Amer- 
ica, which stood at the head of the movement for autono- 
mous Slovakia, was against the dismemberment of Czecho- 
Slovakia up to March 14, 1939. In those stirring March days, 
when President Hacha dismissed Tiso as premier of the 
antonomous Slovak: Government and appointed Karol Sidor 
in his place, the Slovak League of America sent Sidor this 
cablegram: “Advise strong stand against secession. Slo- 
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vak League is for federation with Czechs on an equal 
basis.” 

This stand of the League need not surprise us. Up to the 
day when the Slovak League sent the cablegram to Sidor, 
not even responsible Slovak circles were for any other poli- 
tical program. The Hlinka Slovak People’s Party honestly 
sought a peaceful solution of mutual relationship with the 
Czechs. It did not find such a solution and, therefore, after 
the armed putsch of the Czech Generals on March 10, 1939, 
and at the same time fully aware of the international situ- 
ation as a whole, it chose secession despite the fact that 
Americans of Slovak descent advised against it. But even 
American Slovaks did not take the situation literally as ex- 
pressed in the cablegram. Its author, the president of the 
Slovak League at that time, Joseph HuSek, commenting on 
the events transpiring in Bratislava and quoting the cable- 
gram of the League, explained: “This stand (against seces- 
sion) was accepted by the last Congress of the Slovak 
League. We stand upon our word. But whatever the result 
of this conflict, we shall stand loyally by Slovakia and the 
Slovak nation. Prague committed not only a mistake, but in 
fact has committed an hostile act against the Slovak nation. 
This, in its own drastic intervention, it cannot justify. For 
the consequences thereof it alone is responsible.” 

That is how Joseph HuSek wrote when he still did not 
have any reports of what had happened in Bratislava on 
March 14, 1939. It was probably only a few hours before or 
after that the Slovak Assembly unanimously declared the 
independence of Slovakia and the founding of the independ- 
ent Slovak Republic. 

When the telegram of Dr. Joseph Tiso arrived in the 
USA, HuSek publicly congratulated and greeted the govern- 
ment of the Slovak Republic in the Slovak press of Amer- 
ica. Among other things, he stated: “The Slovak League 
was against secession. But since the Slovaks at home have 
proclaimed their independence, we greeted independent Slo- 
vakia and wished her a hearty ‘Good Luck’.” 

Immediately after March 14, 1939, the Slovak League of 
America staunchly defended Slovak statehood and in prin- 
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ciple backed the Slovak Republic. In this regard we must 
mention the letter which the president of the Slovak League 
of America, Joseph HuSek, sent to President F. D. Roose- 
velt on April 24, 1939. The letter, requesting recognition of 
the Slovak Republic by the United States of America, con- 
tained also the following: 


“The secession of Slovakia from the Czecho-Slo- 
vak Republic was not the result of intrigues between 
the Slovak leaders and Germany, not for a desire for 
annexation to Hungary. The Slovaks proved by recent 
sacrifice of human life and their present firm resist- 
ance to the unjust territorial demands of Hungary how 

ounded this accusation, made frequently during the 
past twenty years by the proponents of the Czechoslo- 
vak theory, has been. The secession of Slovakia was, 
at least, as much the result of intolerable conditions 
within the Republic, culminating in the unjustifiable 
military occupation of its capitol of Slovakia, Bratisla- 
va, and the arrest of the prime minister, Dr. Joseph 
Tiso, by order of the Prague government, as of the ex- 
isting conditions outside of the small country over 
which, naturally, the Slovaks had no control. There 
was, and is, perhaps, no nation which has been so wil- 
fully misrepresented to the world as has, and is even 
today, Slovakia. Exploited by non-Slovak governments, 
her leaders silenced by foreign masters, persecuted and 
often incarcerated, her people have suffered national 
oppression for more than a hundred years; first, under 
the Magyars, later under the Czechs, who, under the 
guise of ‘democracy’ made of Slovakia a Czech colony. 
Today, an autonomous state, her fate lies entirely in 
the hands of those who have, or shall have, the power 
to determine the future of Europe and the world at 
large.” 


At the same time the president of the Slovak League 
expressed this request: 

“It is the fervent desire of the Slovak Americans that 
the United States will be one of the first to recognize the 
Republic of Slovakia, thereby giving its people courage and 
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faith with which to meet the future and strengthening the 
spirit of democracy, already so firmly imbedded in the 
hearts of Slovak people.” 

On May 12, 1939, the Central Committee of the Slovak 
league of America met in Pittsburgh, Pa., and declared of- 
ficially that “the Slovak League of America stands and 
shall stand intrepidly behind Slovakia, sympathizes with 
her, shall help her and in every way defend her against all 
enemies, whether internal or external.” 


At that session, the sixth point of the resolution passed 
at that meeting of the league read: “The Slovak League 
shall make the necessary steps to get a hearing before the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate in Washington 
so that it could present its arguments why the United 
States, following the example of another great democracy 
— Britain, should at least give de facto recognition to the 
Slovak State.” 

The Catholic Slovak Federation of America reacted 
just as favorably to the Slovak State as did the Slovak 
League. Immediately after March 14, 1939, the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Stephen Koéis and Mr. John LeSko, president and sec- 
retary of the CSF respectively, issued a declaration in which 
they defended the honor and good name of the Slovak 
leaders and forcefully answered all attacks of enemies of 
the Slovak cause. In the declaration we read: “. . .personally 
we know Dr. Joseph Tiso, his Slovak patriotism and his 
noble character; therefore, we cannot believe, and do not 
believe that he has committed the base betrayal against his 
Slovak nation and Slovakia which certain people accuse 
him of today.” 


The late Rt. Rev. Msgr. John E. Rura of Perth Amboy, 
N. J., who was very active in the CSF in the east, wrote an 
article for the Slovak press prior to the meeting of Slo- 
vak Catholic priests in New York on April 19, 1939, con- 
demning those who slandered and vilified Slovak leaders in 
Slovakia. In that article he said that for certain people 
“October 6, 1938, was fatal, because the Pittsburgh Pact 
was then incorporated in the life of the history of the Slo- 
vak nation. And now again March 14, 1939, that mortal 
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wound was administered anew, when a free and independent 
Slovakia was born. They are squirming like a wounded 
snake and will not recognize the truth that there was no 
other way out for the salvation of the Slovak nation, ex- 
cept that which the present leaders in Slovakia had 
taken... .” 


Americans of Slovak descent knew the meaning of free- 
dom and independence. They enjoyed the blessings of the 
American way of life. As true Americans they could not 
wish less to the nation they descended from. It is to their 
everlasting credit that they acted as manfully as they did 
when the Slovak Republic was born on March 14, 1939. God 
bless America, God bless and protect the Slovak nation in 
this darkest period of its history! 


HISTORICAL TRUTH AND FALSE LEGENDS 
Francis Hrusovsky 


There are people who are not blind, but do not want 
* to see the true face of reality. They are not deaf, but their 
ears are not accessible to the voice of truth. Nor are they 
intellectually so dull as not to be able to comprehend a mat- 
ter in its substance, if they only wanted to. Such people 
distort even the simplest matter and enravel it with a veil 
of confusion according to their own conceptions and their 
own selfish interests. They are cowardly to know and con- 
fess the truth and prefer to deceive themselves and have 
sufficient courage to deceive others. 


In this manner it is possible to characterize the people 
who present the historical fact of the proclamation of the 
state independence of Slovakia in a false light and then with 
consistent stubbornness endeavor to present in a false light 
everything that is connected with the Slovak Republic. 


The utterly simple historical fact is that on March 14, 
1939, the Slovak Assembly declared Slovakia an independ- 
ent Slovak State This historical fact was acknowledged by 
many states (27), which recognized the Slovak Republic 
either de jure or de facto and established diplomatic’ rela- 
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tions with it. And not-even the worst distortion of the truth 
can deny the incontrovertible reality that the Slovak nation 
accepted the decision of the Slovak Assembly spontaneously, 
but even with sincere enthusiasm. Whoever observed the in- 
ternal development of the Slovak Republic with open eyes 
and without prejudice, and whoever wanted to see how the 
relationship of the Slovak nation to Slovak independence 
was being formed, very easily could have convinced himself 
that their relationship was always positive and was con- 
stantly becoming more ardent. It was really and truly 
only a natural development. 


Even though the historical facts were and still are 
easily ascertainable, some people, nevertheless did not and 
still do not like the simple and plain truth and, therefore, 
dress the historical event in garments of false legends. The 
gist of the matter is lost to them in a flood of details, and 
by stressing secondary, frequently insignificant phenomena, 
they stun or cover up the real substance. Of course, they 
know what they are doing; they know what they wish to 
attain by doing so. 

When evaluating a historical fact, such as the declara- 
tion of the state independence of Slovakia, the only question 
of real significance is whether the Slovak nation had the 
right to declare its country an independent state. It may 
be interesting, but utterly secondary, whether this historical 
decision of the Slovak Assembly was made under this or 
that international situation which, after all, formed only the 
outer frame for March 14, 1939. 


The Slovak nation itself never doubted about its in- 
herent right to freedom and state independence. And it 
will not debate about this right with any one. The incon- 
trovertible truth is that it does possess this right in the 
same measure as do other nations of the earth. The people 
who created and are still creating false legends about March 
14, 1939, do not have the courage to openly deny the Slo- 
vak nation the right to state independence; in fact, in prin- 
ciple they recognize this right and theoretically have no 
objections against it. Nevertheless, for reasons obvious and 
best known to themselves, they present the very event of 
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the declaration of the independence of the Slovak State in a 
false light. Into the forefront of the historical scene they 
are pushing persons who did not have a deciding role in the 
issue and are magnifying phenomena which were only secon- 
dary episodes. Even though they know that Dr. Joseph Tiso 
and Karol Sidor repudiated Hitler’s proposition, and even 
though they know that neither Hitler nor his people had 
any influence on the members of the Slovak Assembly, 
nevertheless they maintain and continue to repeat that the 
declaration of the state independence of Slovakia was dic- 
tated to the Slovaks from the outside. 


This is a conscious and intentional falsification of a 
historical fact. Such a presentation of the matter is proof 
of not comprehending historical development and is an in- 
sult for the Slovak nation which is thereby presented as a 
child without its own will. They created this false legend 
so that they might devaluate the state independence of Slo- 
vakia and validate their own interests. 


Another false legend is the story that by declaring the 
independence of Slovakia the Slovaks committed treason 
against the state, the state which during its entire existence 
never fulfilled the righteous demands of the Slovak nation 
and with its political ideology and its internal manage- 
ment stood in opposition to the vital interests of Slovakia. 
Allegations of “treason” against the Slovak nation are 
proof that, according to such an opinion, the Slovak nation 
was obliged to remain until the end of time in union with a 
state which did not satisfy the needs of a free Slovak way 
of life. That is, the Slovaks, even though theoretically the 
right to independence was not denied them, were not to be 
allowed to use this right in practice, nay, even had to sur- 
render it. 


The people who talk about the “treason” of the Slovak 
nation in this fashion naturally would have to see even a 
greater treason in the declaration of independence of the 
United States and would have to condemn the course of 
every nation which has already declared the independence 
of its country or which is still endeavoring to attain its in- 
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dependence. Of course, they are wise enough not to mention 
any such nonsense. 

The same people — the BeneS Czechs( Czech Socialists 
and pro-Soviet Czechs) and the so-called ‘“Czechoslovaks” 
(Slovak renegades in the pay of the BeneS Czechs) — talked 
long and loudly about the “treason” of the Slovak nation 
against Slavdom. But this legend lasted only as long as 
communist Moscow appeared in a Slovak mantle so that it 
might thereby more effectively realize its own designs in the 
enslaved Slovanic (Slavic) countries. When Moscow dis- 
carded this mantle, these people immediately ceased talking 
about Slavdom, because the legend lost its attractiveness. 

Perhaps the greatest inconsistency and confused con- 
tradiction was found in the legend about Slovak “fascism,” 
which stated that by declaring its independence Slovakia 
had thrust herself into the embrace of nazism. If the au- 
thors of this legend really were interested in the truth, they 
would necessarily have to admit and give public testimony 
to the fact that the Slovak Republic, managed in the spirit 
of the slogan “loyal to ourselves . . .” by President Joseph 
Tiso, was the most secure protection of Slovak life against 
the influence of German nazism. 

The legend, which was farthest from historical truth 
and is the crown of all falsehoods and misrepresentations 
about the Slovak Republic, is the legend about the so-called 
‘national uprising” and its “great achievements,” which the 
“Czechoslovaks” invented in their fantasy and described in 
such glowing terms, declaring that in the union of the 
Communist-dominated National Front “the Slovaks were 
governing themselves.” As shameful as was the content of 
this legend with all its details, so just as shameful and in- 
glorious was also its end. 

All these legends, blown up beyond credible dimensions 
by the fanfare of irresistible propaganda, were dispelled like 
a dirty, malodorous mist. There remained only bare reality 
and historical truth. And such a reality and clear, undeniable 
and unalterable historical truth is the fact that the Slovak 
nation did have its own independent state and that in this 
state, even with all its faults and shortcomings, the Slo- 
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vaks soon became convinced that Slovakia was self-sufficient 
economically and that they were mature enough politically 
to live a free and independent life. 


After the false legends, the purpose of which it was to 
stupefy the Slovak nation and stifle in it the yearning for 
independence, there came a period of suffering, misery and 
enslavement. But the burden of this sad fate only strength- 
ened in the Slovak nation the consciousness of its right to 
freedom and fortified its desire for the restoration of the 
state independence of Slovakia. The Slovak nation, one of 
the oldest Christian nations of central Europe, will never 
rest satisfied until it is free of all tyranny and all foreign 
domination. 

e e e 


THE FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF 


SLOVAKIA’S DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


As citizens of the democratic Republic of the United 
States of America, we firmly hold to the belief that all na- 
tions without exception have the inherent, God-given right 
to freedom and independence — the right to establish 
their own political state and the right to freely elect a 
government of their own choice. 


On March 14, 1939, after centuries of alien domination, 
the people of Slovakia exercised their inherent right when 
their duly elected representatives in the autonomous Slo- 
vak Assembly proclaimed the independence of their coun- 
try and established the Republic of Slovakia. Of course, 
there are people in America even today who present this 
historical fact in a false light and endeavor to debase and 
vilify everything connected with it. Nevertheless, the utter- 
ly simple historical truth is that the Slovak Assembly una- 
nimously declared the land of the Slovaks an independent 
republic — the Republic of Slovakia. 


The Slovak Republic, the dream of Slovak generations, 
became a reality and was recognized by twenty-seven coun- 
tries, including the governments of Great Britain, France 
and the Soviet Union. After Slovakia was declared inde- 
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pendent, the enemies of Slovak freedom and independence 
began to howl, naturally. Speculating on their circumstances 
under which the Slovaks gained their independence, the 
followers of Dr. Edward BeneS — the so-called BeneS Czechs 
(Socialists) and ‘“Czechoslovaks” (Slovak renegades in the 
pay of the Bene’ Czechs) — smeared and vilified true Slo- 
vak patriots who dared to speak up for what was rightfully 
theirs. But no matter what the circumstances under which 
the Slovaks gained their independence, we as Americans 
must contend that the Republic of Slovakia never should 
have been destroyed against the will of the Slovak nation. 

By what law of God or man was the Slovak Republic 
destroyed? Certainly its destruction cannot be justified 
by or reconciled with our political beliefs. Its destruction 
was contrary to all Christian and democratic principles — 
in short, it was immoral and criminal. And let us not for- 
get that Slovakia was destroyed by the victorious United 
Nations under the guise of liberation! 

The present terrible plight of the Slovak nation, like 
that of the other nations of central Europe which had been 
“liberated” in 1945, is due to the blundering, undemocratic 
policy pursued and the secret agreements negotiated in the 
name of expediency by men of democratic governments. 
In a way, therefore, we are all responsible for the Red en- 
slavement of the nations behind the Iron Curtain and the 
inhumanities suffered by them. Definitely, we should do 
something about it. Let us at least be honest with our- 
selves and the world and admit that it was morally wrong 
and contrary to every democratic and Christian principle 
to surrender the Slovak nation and the other nations of 
central and eastern Europe to the men of the Kremlin. 


Today much is being said and written about crises, cru- 
cial days ahead, human rights and man’s inhumanity to 
man. The struggle against tyranny, however, is nothing 
new to the Slovaks. The history of the Slovak nation is a 
history replete with thraldom and exploitation. For over ten 
centuries the Slovak nation — one of the oldest Christian 
nations of central Europe — has been a pawn in the hands 
of alien rulers. Its economy, freedom, security and. territo- 
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rial integrity have always been determined by foreigners. 
The Slovaks have suffered longer under alien domination 
than any other nation of Europe. No other nation has been 
so thoroughly misunderstood, misrepresented, degraded, ma- 
ligned and vilified — at times even by the very people who 
were supposed to represent it and protect its interests, by 
men who professed to be and were glorified as the very 
epitome of the democratic way of life. 

Many of us thought, as did many Slovaks at home, that 
the trials and tribulations of the Slovak nation were at an 
end with the establishment of the Czecho-Slovak Republic 
in 1918, which the Slovaks and the Czechs were to govern 
as equal partners. But we were mistaken, badly mistaken. 
It soon became evident that the Prague government, headed 
by T. G. Masaryk, did not regard the Slovaks as equal part- 
ners, but only as a colony to be exploited for the benefit 
of the Czech nation. The Slovaks soon realized that they 
had rid themselves of the Magyar despot only to be ruled 
over by imperialistic Czechs, who sought to destroy them 
eventually as a nation. 


The Slovaks, however, outlived the tyranny of the past 
and today are more determined than ever to outlive the pre- 
sent scourge of Czecho-Communist terror and violence and 
to continue on their way to complete political freedom and 
independence. Despite the many bitter memories of injus- 
tices suffered from ruling groups of neighboring nations, 
some of which blatantly claimed to the exemplary de- 
mocracies, the Slovaks are fully conscious of the fact that 
a free Poland, a free Ukraine, a free Bohemia, and even a 
free Russia are also necessary to form a better, free and 
more just order in Europe. The Slovaks know that the 
struggle for freedom and independence cannot and must not 
be waged in isolation; the goal of liberation from com- 
munist tyranny and all foreign domination must be the uni- 
fied aim of all enslaved nations and of all friends of all the 
oppressed peoples. 

The Slovak nation has proven itself one of the great- 
est small nations of Europe. The Slovaks are healthy of 
mind and body, intelligent, industrious, intensely religious, 
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tolerant, and devoted to the peaceful development of their 
national life and culture. As a nation they committed no 
aggression against their neighbors, nor did they violate the 
rights of others. It is a matter of record that they are al- 
ways staunchly loyal to the countries of their adoption, 
contributing handsomely, in proportion to their numbers, 
to their material and spiritual growth. This is attested to 
by our own America, the true friend of the persecuted and 
the oppressed. To Slovaks everywhere, at home and in 
exile, America is looked upon as the living symbol of free- 
dom, tolerance, and justice. More than that, the Slovaks 
look to America as their salvation; they expect to be truly 
liberated by the land of Washington and Lincoln. Let us 
pray God that we do not disappoint them. 


The descendants of the Slovak nation in America 
should be happy and proud to stress the fact that the 
Slovak nation has fought the plague of materialistic Com- 
munism consistently and resolutely for over a hundred 
years. It is a matter of record that Louis Stir, Slovak 
writer and champion of Slovak freedom, repudiated the 
godless philosophy of Marx in 1849 and warned his peo- 
ple against it; the political party of Monsignor Andrew 
Hlinka, the Slovak Populist Party, repudiated Commun- 
ism at its very first session in 1905; in 1919 General Milan 
R. Stefanik, Slovak war hero and one of the founders of 
the Czecho-Slovak Republic, cautioned T. G. Masaryk and 
Edward BeneS to make no compromises with Bolshevism; 
and Dr. Joseph Tiso, first president of the Slovak Repub- 
lic, begged his people to persevere in its fight against the 
dread plague of Communism even as he was being led to 
the gallows by order of the Communist-dominated National 
Front government of Dr. Edward BeneS on April 18, 1947. 
Indeed, it is a matter of record that the Slovak people 
fought Communism, the implacable foe of democracy, in 
and out of season. And they are determined to fight it until 
it is wiped off the face of the earth. 


And what after Communism? Are the Slovaks willing 
to be exploited by another form of Czecho-Slovakia? Cer- 
tainly not! The Slovaks want only what rightfully belongs 
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to them. No more, no less. They want the United States of 
America and the rest of the free world to recognize and 
respect their inherent right to freedom and independence. 
The Slovaks seek only the opportunity to play a useful role 
in the struggle for freedom. And it is the responsibility. of 
the free democratic world to afford them this opportunity. 
The Slovaks want the democratic world to recognize at long 
last a simple truth which the Czechs and Slovaks have 
known for many centuries past, that is, that the Czechs 
are not and do not want to be Slovaks, and that the Slovaks 
are not and do not want to be Czechs. This fact has been 
clearly demonstrated by both the Czechs and the Slovaks 
during the past forty years, that is, ever since the start of 
World War I. 


The Slovaks do not want anything that is not right- 
fully theirs; they do not covet the spiritual and material 
wealth of the Czech nation; they do not make any claims to 
Czech history, national traditions and customs; they have 
absolutely no desire for Czech lands; and they do not ask 
the Czechs to represent them in any field of endeavor, 
whether spiritual, cultural or political. 


And, of course, the Slovak nation did not and does not 
make any claim to the criminal acts committed by the 
post-war Communist-dominated Czech National Front gov- 
ernment of Dr. Edward BeneS and Clement Gottwald. The 
Slovaks had nothing to do with the criminal expulsion of 
Germans from Czecho-Slovakia, or the brutal persecution 
and suppression of all anti-Communist opposition in that 
hapless country. For the betrayal of the Czech and Slovak 
nations to the Communists and Red Moscow, the Slovaks 
shall give full credit to Dr. Edward Benes and his socialist 
followers, who always promoted pro-Soviet policy. 

The Slovaks respect the right of the Czech nation to 
complete freedom and political independence, but they also 
expect leaders of the Czech nation to realize that the Slo- 
vak nation, too, possesses that right. The Slovaks do not 
intend to surrender their right to freedom and independ- 
ence; they are not willing to commit national suicide. 
And it would be immoral for us even to suggest that they do 
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so. Why then should any governments, especially govern- 
ments of democratic countries, insist that the Slovaks and 
the territory they have inhabited for at least the past 1500 
years must continue to be exploited by another nation? 


Let us ever be mindful of the fact that we are the 
apostles of the true democratic way of life. As such, we 
must always be willing and ready to share the blessings 
of our democracy with the less fortunate and oppressed 
peoples of the earth. It is our sacred duty to spread the 
gospel and share the blessings of the democratic way of 
life which gives so much to so many for so little. True, at 
times it is a difficult and ungrateful task, but it is one 
which we must do for the sake of our country, for the cause 
of freedom to which we are dedicated as a nation, the cause 
which is common even to the nation the American Slovaks 
are descended from. 


Americans of Slovak descent must tell the story of the 
long, enduring struggle of the Slovak nation for freedom 
and independence to all democratic peoples of the earth and 
their governments. Unfortunately, many people in govern- 
ment, particularly in our own American Government, have 
allowed themselves to be influenced and confused by the 
slanderous, villainous and vicious anti-Slovak campaign, 
waged by the enemies of Slovak freedom and independence. 
It is the duty of every true American, especially Americans 
of Slovak descent, to expose and embarrass all such pseudo- 
democratic elements and disarm them completely, because 
the enemies of Slovak freedom and independence are in fact 
the enemies of the democratic way of life itself. 


Naturally, the Slovaks cannot stand idly by while such 
people perpetrate the destruction of the nation they are de- 
scended from. We must tell this story to our duly elected 
representatives in Washington and insist that they, in turn, 
as our representatives, see to it that our Government adopts 
a more realistic and just policy toward the Slovak nation 
and its representatives. It is, after all, in the intersts of 
America and all other democratic countries that the Slovaks, 
too, be free and independent, that even they be allowed to 
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determine by their own free choice the state or form of 
political organization under which they wish to live. 


History has taught us this one great lesson: no nation 
can have a monopoly on freedom. Freedom is the grandest 
of all of God’s gifts to mankind; freedom is the universal 
heritage of all the ages. The more we promote and share it, 
the more abundant are its fruits. Of course, peace without 
freedom is unthinkable. If we are truly interested in a per- 
manent and just peace, let us not deny freedom to any 
nation. 


When evaluating the historical fact of the declaration 
of independence of the Slovak nation, let us bear in mind 
that the only question of real significance is whether the 
Slovak nation had the right to declare its country an inde- 
pendent republic. Believing as Americans do, we know they 
did and committed neither crime nor treason in exercising it. 


Let people say what they will about March 14, 1939 — 
Slovak Independence Day — or the circumstances that led 
to it, Slovaks at home and abroad still claim that it was the 
most beautiful and joyous day in the history of the Slovak 
nation. Today all Slovaks are storming the heavens with 
prayers that Slovakia’s independence might soon be restor- 
ed. And Americans believe that it will be. — P. A. Hrobak. 


e e e 
WHO SAID IT? 


“Our alliance with Russia was accepted UNANIMOUSLY BY ALL 
OF US, not only by our Communists and Socialists, BUT BY ALL 
THE PARTIES — and there are four of them in the government — 
by Catholics and Protestants alike. ... Any American or foreign cor- 
respondent will tell you that WE HAVE NO CENSORSHIP on for- 
eign news from the leading world agencies, including the Associated 
Press and United Press. ... WE are the ONLY Slav country which 
has diplomatic and friendly relations with the Vatican. | have an 
ambassador at the Holy See and there is a Nuncio in Prague.” — 
(Jaén Masaryk, Address at the 15th Annual New York Herald Tribune 
Forum on Current Problems, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, N. Y., October 
30, 1946, 4th session). 

e e e 


“Just as Munich was undone and does not exist, just so there is 
no Slovakia and it does not exist internationally as a state! There is 
no Slovak problem, the Slovak problem is our internal problem and 
it is recognized as such even by our allies.” — (Dr. Benes, 5-22-48). 
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MILAN RASTISLAV STEFANIK 
Stephanie O. HuSek 


This year marks the thirty-sixth anniversary of two 
events which considerably changed the national development 
of the Slovaks both here and abroad. 


On May 30, 1918, the Pittsburgh Pact was drawn up 
and on November 14 was signed by Thomas Garrigue Ma- 
saryk, then President of the Ozecho-Slovak Republic. This 
Slovak Magna Carta summarized Slovak rights in the new- 
ly formed state and formed the platform of the Slovak 
People’s Party, the largest Slovak political party in pre-war 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

On October 28, 1918, the independence of Czecho-Slova- 
kia was proclaimed and a new era of national development 
began for the Slovak and Czech nations. 


Both these events were the result of the Czecho-Slo- 
vak Rebellion, both at home and beyond the boundaries ot 
the Austro-Hungarian Kingdom. Slovaks and Czechs, no 
matter where they lived, joined in the struggle for inde- 
pendence and each group contributed towards gaining the 
final victory. The conduct of the rebellion lay in the hands 
of the National Czecho-Slovak Committee in Paris of which 
Thomas G. Masaryk was president, Edward BeneS secretary, 
and Milan Rastislav Stefanik represented the Slovaks. 


No single factor carried so much weight with the Allies 
in favor of an independent Czecho-Slovakia as the organi- 
zation and later successes of the independent Czecho-Slovak 
Army. It was the army which proved that the Slovaks and 
Czechs were willing to make the supreme sacrifice in order 
that they and their children might live independently. It is 
to the glory of the Slovaks that the formation and organi- 
zation of this army was the thought and work of Milan Ras- 
tislav Stefanik who later became the first Minister of War 
in the Czecho-Slovak State. 


The movement for Czecho-Slovak independence was not 
begun at the outbreak of the War. Years before, both indi- 
viduals and organized groups sought to alleviate conditions 
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existing in the Austro-Hungarian Kingdom. Stefanik al- 
ready dreamed of an independent Slovakia in 1914 when he 
arrived in France as a young astronomer, soon to gain pro- 
minence there and become a member of the French Acad- 
emy. No occasion arose which Stefanik did not use to ac- 
quaint those in influence with Hungarian tyranny and to 
gain sympathy for the oppressed Slovak nation. 

As soon as Austria declared war on Serbia, Stefanik 
left Morocco, where he was engaged in astronomical obser- 
vation, and returned to France. He. joined the French Air 
Corps in January 1915 and in March requested to be sent 
to Serbia. Having no contact as yet with Masaryk, not even 
familiar with the latter’s plans, he already thought of or- 
ganizing a separate corps consisting of the Slavs fighting 
against their convictions on the enemy’s side and being 
gradually concentrated in prison camps. Due to the Serbian 
retreat which began one day before Stefanik’s arrival in 
Serbia, the thought of organizing this corps had to be 
abandoned. 

But Stefanik renewed his work upon his return to Pa- 
ris where he became associated with Thomas G. Masaryk 
and Dr. Edward Benes. Soon the nucleus of the Czecho-Slo- 
vak Legion was organized in France and Stefanik extended 
his work to include Russia, the United States, and Italy; 
in fact, all countries where Czechs and Slovaks were to be 
found, either in prison camps or as settlers. 

‘Thus, from July 1916 until March 1917 he was in 
Russia. While there he made a trip to Roumania. After re- 
turning from Russia he came to the United States, returned 
to France and then went to Italy. He met with many diffi- 
culties in organizing the Legion. Nevertheless, he succeeded 
in winning the permission of government authorities and ‘in 
persuading men to join. 

In the work of organizing the army Stefanik also did 
much to gain the sympathy of Allied statesmen and men 
ranking high in government and military circles and to 
convince those with whom he came into contact of the ne- 
cessity of breaking up the Austro-Hungarian Kingdom. 

Milan Rastislav Stefanik did much more for gaining 
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the independence of Czecho-Slovakia than he is credited 
with doing. BeneS and Masaryk both wrote an account of 
the movement for independence and the part which each 
played in it. Stefanik, unfortunately, was not given this 
opportunity. But even from the sketchy references to his 
work and the surprisingly meagre sources available to the 
historian of today, it is clearly evident that in courage, in 
self-sacrifice, in tact and ability in diplomacy, in integrity, 
and in zeal for the cause of freedom of his people, he was 
not surpassed by anyone of the leaders in the Czecho- 


Slovak movement for independence. 
* * * * 


Stefanik had exaggerated hopes of his success in Amer- 
ica. As stated in his report to the French Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, he believed that they would gain around 
20,000 volunteers for the Czecho-Slovak Legion. It is not 
definitely known where he got his information, but there 
were many Czechs and Slovaks in America who cherished 
the same hope and Stefanik was certainly informed by some 
of them. In the official newspaper of the First Catholic 
Slovak Union the “Jednota,”’ it was estimated that if only 
ten per cent of the male members of the Slovak organiza- 
tions joined the Czecho-Slovak army, there would be 15,140 
Slovak volunteers. One Slovak reported to Stefanik that 
among the Slovaks alone 25,000 volunteers could be ex- 
pected (1). Joseph Tvrzicky, Secretary of the Czech National 
Society in America, was also one of those, who, during the 
entire campaign, added to Stefanik’s optimism(2). 

The work of the Poles at the same time and in the 
same direction facilitated Stefanik’s mission. On the other 
hand, America’s entrance into the World War changed con- 
ditions existing here which were not favorable. Many Amer- 
ican Czechs and Slovaks joined the Canadian army even 
before the United States entered the War and forty thous- 
and Czechs and Slovaks joined the American army in 
1917 (3). The American government itself placed certain 


(1) Karol Pergler: “Z americké fronty a naSeho osvobozenského 
boje, — Nage revoluce.” Vol II, p. 318. 

(2) “Nae revoluce.” Vol. II, p. 325. 

(3) Ibid. p. 325. 
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obstacles which made the fulfillment of Stefanik’s mission 
more difficult. On the grounds that if special concessions 
were granted the Czechs and Slovaks other nationality 
groups would make similar requests, the government was 
reluctant to give permission for recruiting soldiers for the 
Czecho-Slovak Army in France. 

America’s entrance into the War was looked upon by 
many groups as an opportunity to be exploited toward the 
realization of their aim of completely Americanizing the 
foreign nationality groups living here. It presented an op- 
portunity to unite all immigrants under one motto and for 
one ideal. America was to enter the War as one consoli- 
dated nation fighting against a single enemy. To add to 
the difficulties, a movement was started by Senator Hitch- 
cock of Nebraska to form a special Slav corps similar to the 
Foreign Legion of France. This was contrary to the wishes 
and plans of General Stefanik and the Czecho-Slovak Na- 
tional Committee. Had it succeeded, the influence and the 
opportunity of the Czechs and Slovaks to act independently 
would have been greatly minimized. 

Finally, it is impossible not to mention the large Ger- 
man and Austro-Hungarian groups who distributed pamph- 
lets and used various other means to carry on a continuous 
propaganda against the leaders of the Allied nations and 
against their appeals. Much time and effort was expended 
by Slovak national leaders to disclose these intrigues and to 
offset their effects. In March 1915 the German govern- 
ment appealed to the American people not to manufacture 
powder shrapnels, and other arms, stating that this was 
against the honor of the American people and against the 
integrity of the nation; that it was necessary to show 
once and for all that such things could not be bought with 
money dipped in human blood Even before this, Germany 
had sent an appeal to America, addressed to prominent 
men, in which she defended her position in the war, related 
the wrongs committed on her and denied all responsibility 
for the acts to which Germany had been forced (4). It is 
small wonder that this German propaganda gained ground 


(4) Karol Sidor: “Slovaci v zahraniénom odboji,’ pp. 44—46. 
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in America. There were many German immigrants and even 
more citizens of German descent, financially well estab- 
lished, who were sentimentally sympathetic to their native 
land. 

Edward BeneS, as Secretary of the National Committee, 
requested the French government to entrust Stefanik with 
the mission to deal with the American authorities for per- 
mission to organize volunteers among the Czechs and Slo- 
vaks for the army in France. The consent of Rebot, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, was gained through Philip Berthelot and 
permission from the Ministry of War was received, through 
the intercession of Franklin-Bouillon, directly from Minister 
Painleve with whom both Bene’ and Stefanik were on good 
terms. This permission was granted while Stefanik was still 
in Russia but he postponed the trip in order to complete his 
work in Roumania where he gained 1000 prisoners for the 
Czecho-Slovak army. The order for the journey commission- 
ing Stefanik with a special mission in the United States 
was issued May 20, 1917 and he arrived in America the fol- 
lowing month. Before Stefanik’s departure, however, the 
French Government had already sent a special political com- 
mission headed by Franklin-Bouillon to gain the permis- 
sion of the United States for recruiting volunteers among 
the immigrants for Slav national armies in France. This 
mission of Franklin-Bouillin, as well as his personal aid in 
the Czecho-Slovak army question, greatly helped Stefanik. 


Stefanik quickly adjusted himself to the conditions 
brought about by America’s entrance into the war and 
through the French Ambassador, Jusserand, immediately 
contacted the government officials in Washington. He had a 
short but successful conference with Lansing during which 
he also presented him with an expression of loyalty of the 
Czechs and Slovaks to the United States of America. With 
the aid of the French Commissioner A. Tardieu, the French 
Minister Jusserand, and Franklin-Bouillon Stefanik gained 
his object and the American government granted permis- 
sion to all Czechs and Slovaks not subject to military duty 
in the American army to join the Czecho-Slovak Legion in 
France. On August 4, he already reported to his friends in 
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New York that he had received this permission and that 
4,000 men could be sent to the French military school. After 
permission for recruiting was granted, negotiations were 
begun for the transportation of the Czecho-Slovak soldiers 
to France and for obtaining the financial means necessary 
to keep them concentrated in camps in New York and Bos- 
ton where they awaited their departure. Consideration 
was also given to the question of supporting families de- 
prived of wage earners and, later, to cases of widowed 
wives and orphaned children. 

In October, Stefanik uncovered some Austro-Hungarian 
intrigues in Washington. A telegram had been sent to Tar- 
dieu from Paris suggesting that, due to difficulties in trans- 
portation, the Poles should be sent to France first and the 
transportation of the Czecho-Slovak soldiers should be post- 
poned for a few months. Stefanik succeeded in defeating 
this attempt by uncovering its motives and, on the basis of 
this information, Tardieu telegraphed to his superiors that 
the postponement of the transport of the Czecho-Slovak 
soldiers would mean the breaking of a promise and that he 
would have no part in such a dishonorable act (5). Other 
difficulties arose in the matter of transporting troops; fifty 
Czech and Slovak soldiers were detained in New York in 
December because no exceptions were made for Czechs and 
Slovaks in the instructions sent by the American govern- 
ment concerning Austro-Hungarian subjects. At the inter- 
vention of the French Ambassador and of General Vignal 
this matter was also straightened out. 

Stefanik contacted American journalists and wrote 
several articles on the cause for the newspapers. He aroused 
the interest of F. H. Allen (“World”), Gordon Smith and, at 
a dinner given in his honor on July 23 in New York, he 
gained the support of “The New Republic.” Stefanik used 
these contacts for propaganda purposes. Early in September 
the “World” carried a long article on the Czecho-Slovak 
movement written by Stefanik and Pisecky and an account 
of the Battle of Hali¢ by Stefanik appeared later in Chicago 


newspapers. 


(5) Karol Pergler: “NaSe revoluce.” Vol. II, p. 319. 
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Although Stefanik did not entirely trust Wilson and 
did not agree with his views, he gained the good will of 
the ever popular Theodore Roosevelt and of representative 
Frank L. Polk, who devoted much consideration to the 
Czecho-Slovak question when he-later headed the American 
delegation at the Peace Conference after Lansing’s depart- 
ure from Paris. 

It is generally conceded that Stefanik achieved his 
greatest success in America by securing the cooperation of 
the Czechs and Slovaks in the Czecho-Slovak movement. 
Pisecky writes: “Stefanik did most in the United States in 
that he succeeded in convincing the Slovaks of the necessity 
and the honorableness of the Czecho-Slovak rebellion, that 
he succeeded in paralyzing autonomistic and opportunistic 
upshoots of persons of the character of Daxner, Bielek, 
Pankuch and others and gained them for the common ad- 
vance with the Czechs (6). From this statement one could 
infer that the American Slovaks resisted the movement for 
freedom. On the contrary, it was the Slovaks who, with a 
few exceptions, first brought up the question of freedom 
from the Hungarian yoke and who, long before the war, 
had organized to gain recognition of Slovak national rights. 
The Slovak League was founded in 1907 for the purpose of 
supporting and helping national leaders in the old country. 
In the year 1910 it requested the U. S. Census officials to 
list Slovaks, not as immigrants from Austria-Hungary, but 
according to their native tongue. 

Before the outbreak of the war, at the beginning of the 
year 1914, a memorandum, signed by representatives of 21 
organizations, 23 newspapers, by many Catholic priests 
and Protestant ministers, was printed in five languages in 
addition to English This memorandum, sent to influential 
diplomats and statesmen, described the sufferings of the 
Slovaks under Hungarian tyranny and demanded in the 
name of justice and humanity that Slovaks be given the 
rights which were rightfully theirs. Slovak journalists and 
national leaders fought unremittingly through newspapers 
and brosures against Austro-Hungarian and German propa- 


(6) Ferdinand Pisecky: “M. R. Stefanik,” p. 81. 
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ganda. Moreover, they aided financially. Already in 1914 
the Slovak League started a Million Dollar Drive, the pro- 
ceeds of which were to go to the suffering and war-impover- 
ished Slovaks abroad. When their fellow Slavs, the Serbians, 
were forced to retreat before the enemy in the winter of 
1915 and felt heavily the weight of defeat, the American 
Slovaks rallied to their support. In a movement which they 
themselves financed they obtained more than a hundred 
Slovak prisoners from prison camps in Canada. 

Even from this very brief sketch it is evident that the 
Slovaks in America were, from the very beginning, fully 
aware and prepared to make the most of the opportunities 
which the World War presented. They were well on their 
way in their work for the Slovaks when the Czecho-Slovak 
National Committee, headed by Masaryk, asked them for 
their cooperation. 


In reviewing the relations of the Czechs and Slovaks in 
the early years of the war, one must bear in mind that the 
creation of the Czecho-Slovak State was not a sine qua non 
for the realization of national and cultural independence 
for the Slovaks. Neither were the Allied states determined 
at the beginning, upon the dismemberment of the Austro- 
Hungarian Kingdom. The break up of Austria-Hungary 
evolved from later developments, and the Slovaks seriously 
weighed all possibilities before deciding to cast their lot 
with the Czechs. During this period of indecision only one 
thing was certain, that is, no matter under what form of 
government, no matter with whom allied, Slovak national 
autonomy had to be guaranteed. 


In an open letter, published in the “Jednota,’ Decem- 
ber 9, 1914, Albert Mamatey, president of the Slovak 
League, wrote: “The American Czechs turned to me, as pre- 
sident of the Slovak League, regarding the stand that the 
Slovaks wish to take in this critical situation. ... I an- 
swered that (according to my convictions) we Slovaks 
would demand self-rule, regardless of the type of govern- 
ment to which we would belong as a result of this war, 
whether we would live under a Russian, or whether we 
would be left in old Hungary, (should it remain intact), or 
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whether we would be placed in the Czecho-Slovak State, 
which the Czechs hoped would be formed. In my opinion, 
we Slovaks must demand autonomy from whomsoever we 
must, whether from Hungary or Russia, or from the hoped- 
tor Czech state. And whosoever should get us, if peace be 
desired in the country, care must be taken that our demands 
be satisfied.” 


Reporting on the proceedings of the Congress of the 
Slovak League, held in Pittsburgh, February 22, 1915, 
Joseph Husek, editor of the “Jednota,” wrote in the March 
3rd issue of that year: “One Czech accused us of hating the 
Czechs. This is not true. We love our closest brother. If only 
they loved us as much as we love them. But to date, they 
have not given us any proof of this. If matters should lead 
to a change in the political and governmental form of 
Austria-Hungary, if a federation will be formed composed 
of Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Slovakia, we will be satis- 
fied. If they give us complete independence, we will be satis- 
fied, and, if this later should not justify itself there will be 
time enough to join ourselves politically and governmentally 
more closely with the Bohemians and the Moravians. How- 
ever, if such a radical change does not take place after the 
war and we should only be guaranteed independence within 
the limits of the Martin Declaration, we will have to be 
satisfied. Even that would be a great concession. When we 
shall have our schools, when we shall be master in our dis- 
tricts, when we shall also have representatives, comparable 
to our numbers, in parliament and a guarantee of free, in- 
dependent industrial development, we will not lose ourselves. 
The rest we will then win by our own strength.” And, again, 
in an article entitled “With the Czechs or Without the 
Czechs,” printed on March 24: “We are sincere and we em- 
phasize again and again that we are supporters of the 
movement which aims to cultivate Czecho-Slovak recipro- 
city. But the reciprocity for which we are so zealously work- 
ing must be founded upon complete equality of rights and 
equal value as pertains to our national, economic, and cul- 
tural interests.” 


The first attempt to bring the Czechs and-Slovaks to- 
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gether in America occurred in 1916. At the suggestion of 
Joseph Tvrzicky, Secretary of the Czech National Society, 
who was summoned to take this step by Masaryk, a meeting 
of the Czech Society and of the Slovak League was called 
at Cleveland, Ohio. On October 25, 1915, a pact, proposed 
and written by Tvrzicky, was accepted. The conditions un- 
der which the Slovaks were to accept cooperation with the 
Czechs were summarized in this pact. National autonomy of 
Slovakia with an independent parliament, an independent 
state administration, and free cultural development were 
guaranteed. These demands were not the principles of in- 
dividual autonomistic groups. This was the platform of all 
American Slovaks, with very few exceptions, and the con- 
siderations under which they entered the struggle; the aims 
they wanted to realize. The extent to which the Slovaks and 
Czechs in America did not succeed in reaching a complete 
understanding was determined by the degree in which the 
American Czechs and the National Czecho-Slovak Commit- 
tee deflected from these principles, 


Thus the Pact of Kiev, although signed by the rep- 
resentative of the Slovak League, Gustav Koégik, incited con- 
sternation among the American Slovaks because it referred 
to “Czechoslovaks,’’ as an ethnic entity — a term not ac- 
cepted by them. In like manner, the newspaper ‘“Czechoslo- 
vak” was not warmly received. There were those among 
the Slovak leaders who, from the very beginning, opposed 
the use of the word “Czechoslovak” even in diplomatic 
agreements, holding to the opinion that the Slovaks should 
stand as an independent nation. 

The Parisian Czecho-Slovak National Committee was 
looked upon with suspicion by the Catholics who were un- 
certain of the status of religion in the new state. These 
suspicions, however, were not so strong that they could not 
be eliminated, and Masaryk himself, when he later came to 
America, quieted the Catholic Slovaks by his promise that 
there would be complete religious freedom in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. 

On July 1, 1917, Stefanik arranged a meeting with 
the Slovaks and the Czechs at the Congress Hall Hotel in 
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Washington at which the following were present: Dr. 
Fisher, President of the Czech National Society; Albert 
Mamatey, President of the Slovak -League; Emil Voska, 
Charles Pergler, Dr. Hrdliéka, Ivan Daxner, Ivan Bielek, 
and Ferdinad Pisecky. Stefanik reported on conditions in 
Russia, but the main object of the meeting was to arrange 
for a military organization and the cooperation of the 
Czechs and Slovaks. At this meeting Daxner raised the 
Czecho-Slovak question. Against his so-called ‘‘autonomis- 
tic attitude” Stefanik emphasized the necessity of forming 
a politically inseparable state and not an ethnographically 
inseparable one (7), 

Concerning Stefanik’s opinion relative to the Czechoslo- 
vak question and, especially, his opinion as expressed in his 
dealings with the American Slovaks, Pergler asserts: ‘‘Na- 
turally, the representatives of the Slovak organizations of 
the future Czecho-Slovak state often came to Stefanik. 
Stefanik always insisted that it was the concern of the na- 
tion at home, that it alone must decide concerning its future 
organization, in short, that it is impossible to dictate from 
beyond the borders of the country and that every such at- 
tempt would be futile Whenever the question of Slovak 
autonomy arose, he decidedly pointed out, that no guaran- 
tees could be demanded from those living outside of the new 
state” (8). 

But even if we should accept this untenable position, it 
is impossible to deny the fact that Stefanik, although he 
gave no written promise, did reach an agreement with the 
American Slovaks and succeeded in gaining their coopera- 
tion with the American Czechs without the Slovaks relin- 
quishing their demands. This was proved at the meeting 
held in New York, September 20; 1914, where American 
Slovak priests were present with Stefanik and at which a 
resolution was adopted, stating that they stand on the plat- 
form of the Slovak League. The program of the Slovak 
League was the Cleveland Pact, the principles of which 
were incorporated into the Pittsburgh Pact which Masaryk 

(7) Ferdinand Pisecky: “M. R. Stefanik,” D) te. 


(8) K. Pergler: “Z americké fronty naSeho osvobozenského boje. 
— Na&e revoluce.” Vol. II, pp. 313—325. : 
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himself drafted and signed with the American Slovaks a 
year later. Stefanik approved the program of the Slovak 
League. With this approval he gained the confidence of the 
groups considered the most conservative in the work for 
Czecho-Slovak independence. Of this Benes writes: “The 
meeting with the Slovak priests was very important because 
at this meeting Stefanik dispelled all suspicion and unwill- 
ingness of the priests as regards the movement for inde- 
pendence with which the drive for funds of the Slovak 
League was strengthened (9). 


Because of his delicate health Stefanik did not make 
many public appearances but when he did speak, he suc- 
ceeded in making a deep impression upon his listeners. He 
spoke in Slovak and in Czech and sometimes passed from 
one language into another in the same speech. He gained 
the confidence of the people by his enthusiasm and his fas- 
cinating manner as well as with his firm and uncompromis- 
ing attitude towards all righteous demands. 


In addition to the above mentioned meetings, Stefanik 
met with the presidents of the Slovak and Czech organi- 
zations on July 1, 1917, in New York where the misunder- 
standing with Horky pertaining to the Durich affair in Rus- 
sia came to the forefront. Horky especially criticized Benes 
whom Stefanik defended, stating that he himself directed 
everything in Russia and Horky, therefore, should turn to 
him. On July 24 Stefanik received a deputation of Slovaks 
headed by Milan Getting who later became the Czecho- 
Slovak consul in Pittsburgh. On August 13 he was present 
at a meeting of Czecho-Slovak artists and in September he 
addressed the Czech and Slovak women of New York. 


Between the 16th and 18th of October a large meeting 
was held in Chicago at which the question of recruiting was 
considered. Proceedings at this meeting were somewhat agi- 
tated since voices of those who feared the final success 
of the military movement were raised against Stefanik. A 
Czecho-Slovak military committee was formed in order that 
the recruiting could proceed in an organized manner. Both 


(9) Edward Benes: “Svétova valka a naSe revoluce.” 
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Protestant and Catholic Czechs and Slovaks were repre- 
sented in the Committee (10), 

After this meeting recruiting was begun by a procla- 
mation for mobilization by Stefanik, coached in classical 
terms. Stefanik also issued instructions for the Czecho- 
Slovak soldiers in America. He divided the country into 
four districts, each with a separate reporter to which po- 
sition the following were appointed: Milan Getting, Gustav 
Ko&ik and sub-reporter Ivan Gessay; J. Cermak and sub- 
reporter J. Tvrzicky; J. Straka and sub-reporter Vojta Be- 
nes. This plan, written under the impression of the Chicago 
conference, though not essentially changed, had to be ad- 
justed to existing conditions when the time came for actual 
work. For reasons already explained the recruiting was not 
as successful as Stefanik had hoped it would be. Despite all 
efforts the number of volunteers was not quite 2,500 
men (11), 

Of great importance was the demonstration meeting 
held in Carnegie Hall in New York which Stefanik arranged 
for September 16. Because of his friendship for StefAnik, 
Franklin-Bouillon accepted the invitation to be the prin- 
cipal speaker just before his return to France as Minister 
of Propaganda in the cabinet of Painleve. John P. Mitchell, 
the mayor of New York presided. This meeting, at which 
the representatives of the Allied armies were present, had a 
considerable propaganda significance since it broke the ice 
of indifference of American journalists. Franklin-Bouillon, 
who spoke in English, addressed the men of the “Czecho- 
Slovak” nation and appealed to them to join the Legion. He 
was the first influential statesman who publicly voiced the 
dismemberment of Austria-Hungary. This statement of 
Franklin-Bouillon created a sensation in American political 
circles (12), 


In order to facilitate contact between our groups and 
government officials, Stefanik changed the Slav Press Bu- 


(10) Vojta Benes: “NaSe revoluce.” Vol. Il, pp. 46—49. 
(11) K. Pergler: “NaSe revoluce.” Vol. II ,p. 321. 
(12) Ar, Bare&: “Stefanikiiv memorial,” p, 36. 
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reau, originally formed as a bureau of propaganda, into a 
branch of the Czecho-Slovak National Committee. He gave 
the authority to deal in political matters to Charles Perg- 
ler. Stefanik thus succeeded in realizing his pre-war dream 
of gaining his American countrymen in an armed rebellion 
against Austria-Hungary although, in truth, not to the ex- 
tent he had hoped for. Having completed his work in Amer- 
ica he again turned his efforts and energies toward Europe 
where much still remained to be done. 

At the request presented on October 14, 1917, to the 
War Ministry by General Vignal of Washington in which he 
reported that Stefanik had about completed his mission, 
Stefanik was granted permission to return to France. In 
November, Vignal telegraphed that StefAnik would return 
with the first transport of Czecho-Slovak troops and that 
he would be free to organize the Czechs in France. In his 
reports to the Minister of War, Vignal highly praised Ste- 
fanik’s work in America. I quote from the telegrams sent 
on November 5 and December 5: 

“He proved to possess the highest degree of tact, dis- 
cipline and sense for organization. His personal influence 
in all matters was such that no misunderstanding arose dur- 
ing his stay and all the Czech groups followed his direc- 
tions. .. . I am not able to praise sufficiently this great 
patriot, coolheaded and inspired by the most honest and 
highest feelings. Full of tact and wisdom, he gained the 
sympathies of the highest officials of the American Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and he organized with the greatest suc- 
cess the recruiting of the Czecho-Slovaks (13). 

According to Benes, Stefanik returned to Paris on No- 
vember 16 where he continued in his work of organizing 
the Czecho-Slovak army. 

e 

Editor’s Note: Today it is customary even for the 
Czechs and so-called “Czechoslovaks” to claim and acclaim 
Stefanik. But Stefanik was not a Czech, nor a “Ozecho- 
slovak” (a Slovak in the pay of the Czechs), but a true 
Slovak patriot. Had he lived, Stefanik undoubtedly would 


(13) From the “French Military Archives.” 
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have fought for the liberation of his people from all alien 
tyranny, including the Czech brand as represented by T. G. 
Masaryk and Benes. Slovaks everywhere commemorate May 
4th as Stefanik Day, because it was on May 4, 1919, that 
their beloved war hero crashed to his death in a plane which 
was “accidentally” shot down by a Czech garrison at Vaj- 
nory, Slovakia. Many Slovaks even today will tell you that 
Stefanik had to die, because he never consented to his Slo- 
vakia being a colony of the imperialistic Czechs led by T. G. 
Masaryk and Benes. On May 4, 1954, Slovaks everywhere 
will recall: “it was 35 years ago that Stefanik was killed by 
the men who resented his warnings against Bolshevism. . .” 
J e e 


SLOVAK FOLKLORE 


GOLDILOCKS 


Once upon a time there was a very poor blacksmith. 
At one time he fared well, but then hard times struck, he 
had little work to do, and his wife and small children were 
always hungry. Finally he lost everything; at home he had 
nothing left but seven pennies. His undernourished children 
cried constantly for something to eat until the blacksmith 
could stand it no longer. In his despair he bought a rope 
with his last seven pennies and started out for the hills to 
end it all. 

When he came into the hills, he sought out a stout 
branch on a mighty tree to which he fixed the rope. As the 
blacksmith was about to tie the rope about his neck, a 
pretty black maiden suddenly appeared before him and 
pleaded with him not to hang himself, because that was not 
a nice thing to do and, then, it was also a sin. The black- 
smith was stunned when the black maiden disappeared into 
the nowhere whence she had come. As he walked along, his 
mind wandered back home where misery and want ruled and 
again he became despondent. Up went his rope onto another 
stout branch. Again the black maiden suddenly appeared 
out of the blue and begged him not to commit such an ugly 
deed. In a quadary, the blacksmith shook his head, but 
said nothing. He did not throw away his rope, but stood 
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motionless for some moments. When the maiden disappeared 
once again, the blacksmith pondered his misery over again 
and again, reached the decision to end it all. Once more the 
rope went up around the stout branch. As he was fixing 
the other end about his neck, however, the beautiful black 
maiden appeared directly before him and said: 

“Do not hang yourself, blacksmith, do not hang your- 
self! I will help you in your misery. I will give you all the 
wealth you desire, if you only promise me something you 
have at home but about which you are not aware.” 

“Huh, well what can this be in my barren home about 
which I know nothing?’ pondered the blacksmith, “this 
must undoubtedly be some kind of a joke!” 

But the blacksmith promised the black maiden what 
she had requested, if she would only help him out of his 
misery. Forthwith, the lovely young black maiden filled a 
pouch with money and gold and said: 

“Here you have what I promised you. And for what you 
have promised me I shall come in seven years.” 

The lovely black lady disappeared just as mysteriously 
as she had appeared. The blacksmith could scarcely believe 
what had happened, but there was the pouch with money 
and gold! He snatched it and hurried home. 

He cried joyously as he burst into his humble shack 
and poured the money and gold on the table. His wife and 
children were stunned momentarily. Soon they had plenty 
of food on the table with which the starved children stuffed 
themselves. After all had had their fill, the wife turned to 
her husband and asked how he had come by all that money 
and gold. 

“Think nothing of it,” replied the blacksmith, “it was 
just some kind of a joke. To get this money and gold I only 
had to promise to give something about which I know 
nothing.” 

As he spoke these words, his wife became frightened 
and screamed: “Now you did it. Why, you sold your own 
child before it was born.” 

The blacksmith also became frightened, but what could 
he do? He gave his word and had to keep it. 
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Soon after the blacksmith’s wife gave birth to a beau- 
tiful, delightful girl with golden hair and a golden star on 
her forehead. Naturally, they called their little girl “Goldi- 
locks.” They cared for the child with love and tenderness 
and brought her up as best they could. Their happiness was 
marred only by the thought that Goldilocks was their 
own and, yet, she was not. 


Exactly seven years after Goldilocks was born, a 
black coach stopped in front of the blacksmith’s home and 
out of it came the black maiden. The parents pleaded with 
the maiden, but to no avail. She placed Goldilocks beside her 
in the coach and started off. The blacksmith and his wife 
wailed and cried as they ran after the coach to the end of 
the village. They would have followed it farther, but the 
black maiden threatened to bewitch them if they did. Sor- 
rowfully they returned home and cried pitifully for their 
beautiful Goldilocks, whom they thought they had lost 
forever. 

° 

The black lady and Goldilocks literally flew in the 
black coach over desolate lands and dense forests until 
they finally came to a ‘great, beautiful castle. The black 
maiden took Goldilocks into the castle, led her through 
ninety-nine rooms and then said to her: “Here, my child, 
you shall reside. Take care of these ninety-nine rooms for 
me. You can walk into and stay in any of the rooms you 
please, but do not dare to look in the remaining room — 
the hundredth room — because you shall fare badly. In 
seven years we shall meet again; until then fare thee well!” 
As she spoke these words, the black maiden disappeared. 


For seven whole years there was no sound or trace of 
the black maiden. And for seven long years our Goldilocks 
lived contentedly in the castle. She walked in and out of 
the ninety-nine rooms, sweeping and cleaning them so that 
everything glittered like gold. Of course, she was tempted 
to look into the hundredth room many times, but resisted 
the temptation successfully, even though the thought of 
that room kept her awake many nights. 
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Sure enough, when seven years had passed by, the 
black maiden returned to the castle and Goldilocks. 

“Did you look into the hundredth room?” she asked. 
Goldilocks replied that she had not. Of course, the black 
maiden knew that; she was very happy that Goldilocks 
spoke the truth. After repeating the order to Goldilocks, 
the black maiden again disappeared. 

Our Goldilocks kept going through the beautiful, spa- 
cious ninety-nine rooms day after day, cleaning them so 
that they sparkled like mirrors. Year after year passed like 
a dream. As the second seven year period was coming to a 
close, our Goldilocks thought how the black maiden would 
praise her for keeping the rooms in such good order, when 
suddenly she heard delightful music flowing out of the last 
room, the hundredth room. Like a deer she ran to the door 
and paused momentarily. Enchanted by the sweet strains, 
Goldilocks turned the knob and, before she could realize 
what she had done, she was inside the room. 

In this hundredth room twelve bewitched persons were 
sitting behind a table. They were sitting there exactly as 
they had been at the time they were put under the spell. 
Still another man stood behind the door and this one said 
to Goldilocks: 

“Goldilocks, for heaven’s sake, do not divulge what you 
have now seen in this room! No matter what the black 
maiden does to you, do not let her know the secret of this 
room. If you say even one word about this, you yourself 
shall be unhappy eternally and we will continue to remain 
here accursed.” 

With this a dead silence followed. Goldilocks, frightened 
and stunned, ran out of the room as speedily as she had 
entered it. 

Goldilocks did not even notice how or when the black 
maiden appeared before her, but there she was! Of course, 
the maiden knew that Goldilocks had seen that last room 
in the castle. Pointing accusingly at Goldilocks, the black 
-maiden said: “Goldilocks, Goldilocks, what have you ‘done? 
You have looked into that ciniaaai aig ii Now, tell me, 
what did you see there?” a : 
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Goldilocks, however, denied she had seen anything. 
When the black maiden realized that she could get no place 
with Goldilocks by being nice, she began to threaten her in 
various ways, but Goldilocks stood her ground and refused 
to divulge what she had seen in that last room. Finally, the 
black maiden screamed angrily: “You have one more 
chance to tell me what you saw in that last room. If you 
do not tell, I shall throw you into the well and you shall be- 
come dumb!” 

Goldilocks steadfastly refused to answer, and the black 
maiden actually threw her into a deep well and put a spell 
on her so that she could not speak with any one except the 
black lady. 

When Goldilocks regained her senses in the well, she 
found herself on a sand bottom, and, lo and behold, she saw 
a large tunnel on the one side. She went into the passage 
and followed it until she emerged onto a delightful meadow. 
She remained there feeding herself with strawberries and 
roots of plants. The black maiden, however, kept on appear- 
ing quite frequently. She continued to beg and threaten 
Goldilocks to learn the secret of the hundredth room in the 
castle, but Goldilocks firmly refused to divulge the secret. 


It so happened that in the vicinity of the meadow a 
youthful king went ahunting. As he hunted, he came upon 
the meadow and found our beautiful Goldilocks fast asleep 
on the grass. The young king gazed on Goldilocks in amaze- 
ment and wondered how in the world such a beautiful girl 
could be found on a meadow. And the more he looked at her, 
the more he was enamored of her. Finally, he decided to 
awaken her, take her home and make her his bride, no mat- 
ter what the people might say about it. 


He touched Goldilocks and awoke her. The young king 
asked her who she was and where she came from. But our 
Goldilocks could utter not a word. The king thought this 
was because she was frightened or that she was bashful. 
He repeated the questions and then asked her whether she 
would go with him to his castle. In answer to his last ques- 
tion, Goldilocks gesticulated with her hands and head that 
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she would be happy to go. So the young king took her to his 
castle, dressed her up in beautiful clothes and soon after 
married her. 

Although Goldilocks could not utter a word, the youth- 
ful king loved her so much that he did not care whether she 
could speak or not and he lived with her peacefully and 
happily. After about a year, Goldilocks became very sad and 
fearful; something troubled her as the day drew near to 
give birth to her child. When that time came, our Goldilocks 
gave birth to a delightful boy with golden hair and with 
a golden star on his forehead. The young king was over- 
come with joy. Immediately he invited all the landlords of 
the vicinity to a great feast so that they could share his 
joy with him. His happiness, however, soon changed into. a 
great sorrow. 

One night the black maiden appeared before Goldilocks 
and threatened to strangle her golden-haired boy, if she did 
not divulge what she had seen in that last room of the 
castle. Goldilocks became cold with fright and shook like an 
aspen tree, but she revealed nothing. “You yourself shall 
not fare well,” screamed the black maiden. When Goldilocks 
refused to reveal what she saw in that last room, the lady 
in black seized her beautiful boy and choked him. Smear- 
ing Goldilocks’ mouth with blood, the black maiden dis- 
appeared as mysteriously as she had appeared. 


When the infant boy was found dead the next morning, 
confusion and fright seized all in the castle. The king was 
paled with fear and sorrow. He had every nook and cranny 
of the castle searched to find the guilty one, but the search 
proved fruitless. Since Goldilocks’ mouth was covered with 
blood, people began to say that she had killed her own son. 
Our Goldilocks, of course, was innocent, but she could not 
say a word in her own defense. The people of the castle said 
that she deserved to die for what she had done. The king 
heard all this, but continued to live with Goldilocks in peace 
because the loved her intensely. 

A year later our Goldilocks gave birth to a charming 


girl with golden locks and a golden star on her forehead. 
The king was wild with joy. To forestall all misfortune, 
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however, he immediately ordered a guard placed in Goldi- 
locks’ room throughout the night. 


But even this precaution meant nothing, because the 
black maiden bewitched the entire guard so that the men 
fell asleep like logs of wood. Then she approached Goldi- 
locks and said: 


“You see, you cannot escape me,” she cackled, “and 
I am determined to learn what you saw in that last room of 
the castle. If you do not tell me now, you shall perish in one 
way or another. If I now strangle your daughter, the king 
will most certainly have you burned.” 


Goldilocks, however, remained as firm as a rock and 
said nothing. The black maiden then seized the infant girl 
and choked her. Again she smeared Goldilocks’ mouth with 
blood and then disappeared. 


When the infant princess was found dead the next 
morning and the guard insisted that no one entered or left 
the room all night, the king became exceedingly angry, 
Again he had every nook and cranny of the castle searched 
for the murderer, but to no avail. The king simply could not 
believe that Goldilocks was guilty of strangling her own 
child. But people said that under the circumstances nobody 
could have killed the child except the queen herself, 
because the room was under guard the whole night. Even 
her mouth was bloody, they said, and she could not utter 
a word. A strange, dreadful creature, indeed, they thought. 


Overcome with grief, the king was at last influenced 
by what was being said about Goldilocks and he ordered 
her to be put to death. The hapless Goldilocks was led out- 
side the town and tied to a stake. After dry wood was placed 
all around her, the king ordered it to be fired. But at that 
moment a black coach thundered through the dense throng 
witnessing the execution and came to a sudden halt near 
Goldilocks. Out came the black maiden who said: 

“You see, my words are being fulfilled. Your destruc- 
tion is at hand. This is your last opportunity to tell me what 
you saw in that last room in my castle. Now, tell me what 
did you see there?” 
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Goldilocks, however, kept her silence and adamantly 
refused to tell the black maiden what she had seen.in that 
hundredth room of her castle. 

When the wood was lighted and the flames began to 
leap toward Goldilocks, the black maiden suddenly began to 
change and her face became white. She ordered the fire ex- 
tinguished, because Goldilocks was innocent. Then she 
turned to Goldilocks and said: 

“It is your good fortune as well as mine, that you did 
not betray the secret of that last room in my castle. And 
because you kept your secret well, the evil spell over me and 
the twelve men you saw in that last room is broken. If you 
had betrayed the secret, all of us, including yourself, would 
have been doomed eternally!” 

To the utter surprise of the confounded throng, the 
beautiful maiden then reached out to Goldilocks and re- 
turned her two children unharmed and whole. Within a 
flash the coach disappeared — as if a hurricane had carried 
it away. 

Goldilocks then told the king the story from the very 
beginning. The king was dumfounded; he could scarcely 
believe his eyes and ears. But what could he do? His child- 
ren, strangled under mysterious circumstances, were alive 
and happy. Overtaken with joy, the king embraced his wife 
and his children, tearfully begging Goldilocks to forgive 
him for the terrible mistake he had made. Then he took his 
wife and children to his castle, where they lived happily 
thereafter. Of course, the king sought out the parents of 
Goldilocks, the blacksmith and his wife, and had them 
brought to his castle where they all lived happily together 
until the end of their days. 


ry e e 
WHO. SAID IT? 


“LONG LIVE THE SOVIET UNION AND MAY ITS 
SOVIET LEADER AND SKIPPER, J. V. STALIN LIVE 
IN FULL HEALTH TO SEE MANY MORE OF ITS JOY- 
OUS JUBILEES!” — (Dr. Joseph Lettrich, Vice-Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the “Council of Free Cze- 
choslovakia,” CAS, November 7, 1947). 
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DR. STEPHEN OSUSKY AND THE SLOVAKS 


The name of Dr. Stephen Osusky, mentioned from time 
to time in the American press, has again appeared just re- 
cently. Educated in America, Dr. Osusky went on a mis- 
sion for the Slovak League of America after World War I, 
after Czecho-Slovakia was born, but did not return to re- 
port to the League. Instead, he was retained by T. G. Masa- 
ryk to do special work and, later, was appointed ambassa- 
dor of Czecho-Slovakia to France. Osusky served in that 
capacity in Paris until the collapse of Czecho-Slovakia in 
1939 and then fell out with Dr. Edward Benes. Today he is 
one of the leaders of the so-called “Council of Free Czecho- 
Slovakia,’ which is still dominated by the political followers 
of Dr. Edward BeneS, the Czech National Socialists. 

Objectivity would not be served if we were to deny 
that Dr. Stephen Osusky is the best known living person- 
ality of Slovak origin in international circles. At the same 
time, however, we must make it clear that Dr. Stephen 
Osusky is so regarded both in Czech as well as international 
circles only because he is of Slovak origin. It may be well, 
then, to state clearly once again just how the Slovaks view 
the political plans and exile activity of the contradictory 
personality of Dr. Osusky. 

If it were not for the fact that. American public opinion 
supports anti-Communist politicians from behind the Iron 
Curtain and is seeking out a part of the Czech political 
exiles — featuring at all costs Slovaks who support the plan 
of continuing the Czecho-Slovak Republic — Dr. Stephen 
Osusky would not have a platform to stand on in foreign 
circles. If it were not for his ‘“Czecho-Slovakia must be pre- 
served at all costs’ stand, Osusky would not even be no- 
ticed. His broad education, his professorial and publicational 
activities would hardly be noticed, if it were not for the 
political backstage scenes in which and for which Dr. 
Osusky is represented in the role of “representative of the 
Slovaks.” 

Keeping this fact in mind, let us at least cursorily 
analyze the relationship of Dr. Osusky to Slovakia and vice- 
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versa. Hundreds of thousands of Slovaks in the free world, 
many of whom have expended much effort and suffering 
in the struggle for the natural rights of the Slovak nation, 
certainly do have a right to speak their minds about the 
question whether Dr. Stephen Osusky has the authority to 
speak for the Slovak nation, especially as long as his policy 
is anti-Slovak. 

Several years ago this writer pointed to the his- 
torical opportunity which circumstances in the contempo- 
rary situation presented Dr. Osusky with so that he might 
play a historic role in the Slovak nation. As I said then I 
repeat now: Dr. Osusky could have played that role only 
if his political plans and his political activity were in ac- 
cord with the aspirations and natural rights of the Slovak 
nation. We must remember that Dr. Osusky, excepting for 
the mandate given him by the Slovak League of America 
after World War I, never possessed, nor does even now pos- 
sess, any mandate or legitimation from the people of Slo- 
vakia to represent it in any manner whatsoever. By the fact 
that he is of Slovak birth, Osusky would have the right 
to speak in the name of the Slovaks only when whatever he 
might say, plan, or present to the world would be in full 
accord with the will of the majority of the Slovak nation. 


Dr. Stephen Osusky grew up and was educated outside 
of Slovakia. He did not live in Slovakia for over thirty 
years; he witnessed the terrific struggle of the Slovak na- 
tion for its basic human rights and its intense spiritual and 
material development from a plush diplomatic chair, or as 
a professor at various American universities. Dr. Osusky, 
therefore, is not justified in considering his own concep- 
tions better than those of the Slovak nation itself and those 
of the majority of Slovak exiles, who during the past thirty 
years grew up with the Slovak people, suffered with it and 
fought for its freedom and equality. If, therefore, the poli- 
tical credo of Dr. Osusky is expressed by his functions and 
by his. presence in the “Council of Free Czechoslovakia,”’ 
we must place him in the ranks of those people of Slovak 
origin, who consciously or unconsciously are working 
against the most vital interests of the Slovak nation and, 
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therefore, belong not among its representatives, but among 
its evil-doers and enemies. In the question of whether we 
are for or against the Czecho-Slovak Republic, we are not 
concerned with partisan-political differences, with a dif- 
ference of opinion about a political system or administrative 
adjustment, but definitely with the elementary right of the 
Slovaks to their own life, their very own existence and 
their future as a free nation. 


After what the Slovaks have gone through and are 
still suffering in the Czecho-Slovak Republic, it is crystal 
clear that the Czechs and Slovaks can live in one state only 
at the expense of the Slovaks. Therefore, flirting with the 
idea of the continued existence of Czecho-Slovakia only 
helps to uphold Czech imperialistic tendencies in the world 
which deny even a bare national existence to the Slovak 
nation. For that reason “Czechoslovakism” is only a varia- 
tion of Magyarism, and, in the last analysis, a synonym for 
treachery, such as was perpetrated by KoSuth and Masaryk, 
and many others in the recent past. 


We do not doubt in the least that these matters are 
clear to the experienced diplomat and learned university 
professor, Dr. Stephen Osusky, unless his complete separa- 
tion from Slovakia during his lifetime, or the influences of 
his environment, prevent him from seeing clearly Slovak 
reality and the ability of the Slovak nation to live. If, how- 
ever, Dr. Osusky is not suffering from a feeling of national 
inferiority and is not looking at the Slovak nation through 
the spectacles of several Slovak Communist collaborators, 
who fear that they would not be able to return to Slovakia 
without Czech aid, then we cannot regard his past activity 
and his present membership in the “Council of Free Czecho- 
Slovakia” as a matter of tactics, as some of his adherents 
claim. 

The international public thinks in completely clear 
categories: if Dr. Osusky is in the “Council of Free Czecho- 
slovakia,” he is for the continuance of Czecho-Slovakia, 
and, therefore, against the effort of the Slovaks to live their 
own independent life. Inasmuch as the majority of the Slo- 
vak nation is for a different solution of the Slovak problem 
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than being included in the framework of the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic, Dr. Stephen Osusky, with his presence in the 
“Council of Free Czechoslovakia,” is really working against 
the legitimate aspirations of the Slovak nation for equality 
with the other nations of central Europe and, consequently, 
does not have the least authorization to speak as a repre- 
sentative of the Slovak nation. The Slovaks in the so-called 
“Council of Free Czechoslovakia” are and can only be rep- 
resentatives of the nation which no longer considers it 
necessary to debate with any one about its Slovak individu- 
ality and its inherent right to its own political life. 
Arguments that the Slovak question can be aided by the 
“Council of Free Czechoslovakia,’ inasmuch as certain cir- 
cles on this continent are supporting the Council, are logic- 
ally and objectively sheer nonsense. It must be quite obvious 
to all concerned that if there were no Slovaks in the ser- 
vice of Czech tendencies, then no democratic power would 
recognize the “Council of Free Czechoslovakia,’ and the 
Slovaks would then have their own representation recog- 
nized and supported in New York, Washington and else- 
where, just as all the other nations from behind the Iron 
Curtain. Only as long as people are found to whom Ripka, 
Zenkl, etc., are dearer than the American Slovaks and the 
entire Slovak nation at home, and to whom the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic is closer than the freedom of the Slovak 
nation, can the State Department and the Foreign Office 
prefer the recognition of the “Council of Free Czechoslova- 
kia” to a separate Slovak representation, without prejudic- 
ing the future, as has been told to us on various occasions. 


From this viewpoint, the presence of Dr. Osusky in the 
“Council of Free Czechoslovakia” means that he is against 
the vital interests of the Slovak nation. And his fight with 
the Czechs for the recognition of Slovak rights, as some 
would have us believe, evokes only the view that even in his 
ase we are concerned with nothing else than what he him- 
self wrote in his book “The Way of the Free’: “History 
teaches, and practical experience corroborates, that when 
politicians are engaged in bitter struggle against their ri- 
vals, they never like to admit publicly that they are fight- 
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ing for supremacy and power. They prefer to disguise their 
ambitions by claiming to defend high principles.” 


The greatness of people in politics rests on the fact 
that they had recognized the Hand of God in history, the 
needs of the times, and at critical moments spoke about 
principles clearly and unequivocally. By cloaking himself in 
a diplomatic fog and remaining in a Czech exile organiza- 
tion Dr. Osusky can gain only one thing: in Slovak history 
he will be placed alongside of Derér, Ivanka, Srobar and 
Jehlitka — and not among the greatest Slovaks. But that 
is Dr. Osusky’s concern and not ours. The Slovak nation 
will win in its fight for freedom and equality in central 
Europe even without his help and despite his opposition and 
treachery. Czecho-Slovakia is today a Russian satellite, and 
in a free Europe there shall be no place for satel- 
lites. — (J. K.) 

e e e 


WHO SAID IT? 


“On November 23rd at the congress of the National 
Socialist Agricultural and Forestry Workers the Minister of 
Education, Stransky, appealed to those present ‘not to allow 
disgust to deprive them of their real love for Russia, or 
of their admiration for the achievements of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. Nor must they allow disgust to make them lose 
their understanding of the National Front’.”” — EAST 
EUROPE, Dec. 4, 1947; London. 


e e J 

“Since, in the new situation, it was impossible to colla-- 
borate officially with the Soviet Union, we. . . did nothing 
which might prejudice or prevent the removal of co-opera- 
tion at the earliest possible moment; I need only recall 
how strongly our attitude contrasted with that of many 
others during the Soviet-Finnish War. Moreover, even in 
that period, there was no interruption of the personal con- 
tacts and exchange of information between ourselves and 
important Soviet representatives in London, Paris, Wash- 
ington and elsewhere.” — Dr. Hubert Ripka, EAST AND 
WEST, London, 1944. 
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CASTLES OF SLOVAKIA 


LIETAVA 


Lietava was one of the most extensive castles of the 
Vah region and probably one of the largest of Slovakia. 
With its location and structure it also is one of ithe most beau- 
tiful of ruins. Like Hriéov and Sulov, Lietava was built on 
huge sandstone rocks which not only made a firm founda- 
tion, but also provided excellent building material. Because 
it was practically inaccessible, it afforded good protection 
for its masters. The eastern and northern sides of Lietava 
Castle especially are so steep that an approach from those 
sides is wholly impossible. And this characteristic most 
likely gave rise to the legend for the origin of the name 
of the castle. Louis the Great, Slovaks will tell you, ordered 
his builders to build him a new castle in about 1360 on such 
a spot that would be inaccessible to an enemy who did not 
know how to fly. Hence, the name Lietava from the Slovak 
“lietat”’ (to fly). Lietava was one of a number of fortresses 
and castles built at that time. 


Lietava is most accessible from the southern side, where 
one can enter the castle grounds through the main gate. 
At the western and eastern ends of the spacious courtyard 
we see the remains of two square towers with gun openings. 
To get to the inner courtyard, which housed the inhabitants 
of the castle, one has to pass through another massive gate. 
Here we find a huge cistern carved into the rock, into which 
flowed the rainwater from the rooftops of the buildings 
close by through wooden and clay troughs. 


In the center of the yard there stood a mighty tower 
with walls two meters thick; its circumference was 36 
meters. According to experts this was the oldest part of the 
Lietava fortress — the last refuge of those besieged by an 
enemy. On the southern side of the dwelling places can be 
seen even today the escutcheon of the Kostka clan, i.e, a 
hand gripping a sword with a half-moon and a brachial 
star. On the eastern side there protrudes a mighty semi- 
circular bastion with many gun-holes; on the ground floor 
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large ones for cannons and small ones for muskets on the 
upper floor. 


, At the foot of the castle, above the town of Lietava, 
stands a historic church with a Gothic tower, which probab- 
ly was a guard tower, since it was built on the slope of the 
hill. When the castle perished, two paintings, two painted 
and richly carved church pews and three bells were brought 
to this church from the castle chapel. During World War I, 
the Hungarian government had these relics removed. Ac- 
cording to an ancient story, there was a precious altar 
painting in this church, which also had its origin in the 
Lietava Castle. The painting depicted a multitude of people 
surrounding an old priest who was being thrown over the 
cliff onto prepared spiked-poles by wild Tatars. 


An ancient legend tells us that the painting originated 
in the following manner. After the historic battle near 
Sajava, the Tataric hordes scattered all over the country. 
One of their groups came to Lietava, and the residents fled 
in terror before them, many hiding in the hills, while the 
rest, mostly older men, women and children, barricaded 
themselves in the church. In those days, churches were 
fortified with walls so that in time of need they did offer 
some measure of protection. Among the unfortunates in the 
church, was also an old priest who encouraged his faithful 
to prepare to defend themselves. As soon as the Tatars 
came to the church, they called out to the defenders to sur- 
render the church willingly and then all would be free to go 
their way. The old priest admonished his people not to be- 
lieve the heathen terrorists, but the faithful eventually 
gave up and surrendered the church. They were basely 
deceived. The Tatars rounded them all up and marched 
them to the edge of a high rock: below, in the abyss, spiked 
poles were driven in the ground. The wild Tatars screamed 
at their prisoners to renounce their Christian. faith or be 
thrown off the cliff onto the spiked poles. The aged priest 
pleaded with his faithful to remain true to Christ, and true 
they did remain. The enraged Tatars forced many over 
the cliff with their spears and knives. When the rest would 
not renounce their faith, the Tatars seized the old priest and 
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threw him headlong into the abyss. But, lo and behold, a 
miracle happened! The priest did not fall on the spikes be- 
low. He simply disappeared. The heathen Tatar brutes were 
amazed and frightened; it did not take them long to clear 
out of Lietava and the country. 


What really happened to the aged priest? His fall to 
certain doom was checked by a staunch bush which pro- 
jected out of the cliff and he managed to hang on, out of 
sight of the Tatars. When the residents of Lietava returned 
from the hills shortly after, they freed their heroic and 
saintly priest and buried the victims of Tatar brutality. Lie- 
tava commemorated the memory of this miraculous libera- 
tion for centuries. The painting resulted; it was hung above 
the altar of the church. € 


According to tradition, long before the walls of Lietava 
Castle were built on the steep rock, a pagan shrine was built 
on the site. It was made of wood, and, hence, in time dis- 
appeared completely. Above the entrance to the shrine, on 
a huge beam, there was carved an image of the sun, which 
meant that the forefathers of the Slovaks worshipped the 
sun as the giver of life. Pagan priestesses lived beneath the 
shrine; it was their duty to bring honey water, ripened 
grains and fruits, wreaths and other articles of sacrifice to 
their gods. Many years later a Christian church replaced the 
pagan shrine. 


History tells us that Louis the Great donated the Lie- 
tava stronghold in 1360 to Stephen Bubek from PleSivec for 
services rendered him during his wars in Italy. In 1403, 
however, one of this descendants, Henry (Imro), fought 
against King Zigmund, and because of this both Streéno 
and Lietava were given to some Polish nobleman by Zig- 
mund. Later, however, the Bubek clan was amnestied by the 
king, who returned Lietava to them. One of the Bubeks 
died near Luéenec in the battle against Jiskra. Later, when 
the castle became the property of the Zapol'skys, John Za- 
polsky donated it to Nicholas Kostka, a Bohemian noble- 
man. In 1538, General Nicholas Turi of Ferdinand I’s army 
surrounded the castle, but was not able to take it; Kostka 
defended it successfully. 
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Lietava probably witnessed its most glorious day at the 
time when Francis Thurzo married Kostka’s daughter and 
received Lietava as a dowry. Thurzo, however, preferred to 
live in the Orava Castle. When he left Lietava without an 
occupant, it gradually became neglected and the teeth of 
time and weather took their toll. During the time of Fran- 
cis Rakéczi II, the stronghold of Lietava was partly re- 
paired, but shortly thereafter was completely abandoned 
to its sad fate. 


ee e 
WHITE MOUNTAIN — HISTORICAL FORGERY 


Some Czechs, Czech historians and their apologists in- 
dulge in describing the anti-Hussite crusades as national 
suppression and the “Hussite Century” as a period of en- 
lightenment and Czech “national” rule in Bohemia. Their 
claim that the Czechs lost their “national” independence 
in 1620 (Battle of White Mountain) has been repeated so 
often that finally most Czechs have come to believe it. T. G. 
Masaryk, Dr. Edward Benes and their followers have propa- 
gated this legend consistently since the foundation of Cze- 
cho-Slovakia in 1918. It is a singular example of historical 
forgery. 

The overthrow of Hussitism has been consciously mis- 
interpreted as a suppression of the Czech nation by the 
Czechs themselves to gain the symapthy of other nations. 
The White Mountain battle was not a national, but strictly 
a religious and dynastic affair.. After the battle was over, 
the emperor had some 27 of the “rebel” leaders decapitated. 
Six were of German origin. But none was executed because 
of his nationality. 


We know that the Thirty Years’ War started in Bohe- 
mia in 1618, when the Protestant aristocrats there refused 
to elect Ferdinand of Austria, Holy Roman Emperor, to the 
vacant throne of Bohemia, preferring young Frederick, 
Elector Palatine, instead. This alarmed the Protestant 
princes, especially John George of Saxony, to such an ex- 
tent that they declared themselves neutral and let Frederick 
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do the rebelling against the emperor by himself. The em- 
peror’s general, Tilly, defeated Frederick and the Czech 
magnates at White Mountain in 1620. Frederick fled the 
country while the emperor was rounding up his enemies. 
The emperor abrogated the privileges of the aristocratic 
estates with the acclaim of the common Czech people. The 
Thirty Years’ War raged with like fury in Bohemia-and the 
Germanies. There certainly was no national ‘purpose, espe- 
cially no Czech national purpose — behind it at all. After 
the smoke of the battle cleared, there was little evidence 
of Czech national consciousness until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. } 


In the light of historical facts, the legend that the 
Czechs lost their political (national) independence in 1620 
remains just what it was — a legend. As much so as the 
legend or fiction of a single, united “Czechoslovak”’ nation! 


e e e 
WHO SAID IT? 


“Slovak tradition and economy stand as a barrier be- 
tween Czechs and Slovaks. . . So important was the Slovak 
problem in the minds of both Czech and Slovak leaders, that 
it was a major subject of study and debate during the war 
and has continued to be ever since. An effort was made to 
solve the problem in 1945 in the Kosice Programme, in which 
Czechs and Slovaks are defined as two distinct nations 
united by common interest in a single state. This is in 
itself a complete reversal of the ethnic theory on which 
the first Republic was built: the belief that Czechs and 
Slovaks constituted a single nation. The Kosice, Program 
further provided that the Slovaks should be the masters in 
their Slovak lands, just as the Czechs in their Czech home- 
land, and that the government will regard the Slovak Na- 
tional Council not only as the rightful representative of the 
individual Slovak nation, but also as the bearer of sovereign 
right on Slovak territory.” — William Diamond, CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA BETWEEN EAST AND WEST, London, 1947. 
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